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THE at erin COURIER. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Franmkiin Square, 


E. TOURJEE. 


Founpaep wy Dr. 


Boston, Mass. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





Thorough and Systematic Instruction in All Departments of Music, Elocution, 
Fine Arts, General Literature, Languages and Tuning. 


A large list of Coneerts, Recitals, Lectures., &c., 


Free to all pupils. 


A Safe and Pleasant Home for lady students in the Conservatory Building. 


Tuition for twenty class lessons, $10 to $30. 


cording to teacher Board, room, X&c., 


The Demand for our Graduates is constantly increasing 


of the supply. 


Private lessons, $2 and upward, ac- 


from $5 to $8.50 per week, 


and is already in excess 


Special Provisions for Self Help offered to prospective pupils who are needy and 


talented and who can furnish satisfactory references. 


For illustrated calendar and full information address 


FRANK W, 


HALE, General 


Manager, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEEL WRIGH T, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
No, 15 Hast 17th Street, New York City. 
Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Billow, 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 


DOTY, 
wk and A. R, Parsons, Church 
Is open 


FRANK A. 
Pupil of Dudley Bi 
Orga: vist and Te acher of Organ and Piano 
for engagements 
Address, 1 

GEORGE SWEET, 

No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York, 

At the request of maay of his former pupils, and 
others, Mr, Sweet has returned to New York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos. 7 and so West 42d Street, 
where be is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 
Slage = = 
KARL G. BERGSTROM, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint, and 
Composition 
Studio: ro East rsth Street, New York, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


— 573 Madison Avenue, New York. 
UDsOs § } 53 Clinton Street, cor, Remsen, Brooklyn. 


» Ath Street, Troy, N.Y. 


Resumes Teaching October 9 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston | Mass. 
: 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF “ bAMPERTI'S METHOD.” 


Call at 231 West 42d Street 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 19 East 26th § Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize ofthe Paris Conservatoire, Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, Germanand Spanish, Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The Albany, sed St. and Broadway, N. Y. 


Ma. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 

VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). } 
Sreciactins—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, "4 L ivingstone Place. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near grst Street, New York 











Tho Leading College of Music of Philadephia 
BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Iustruction in all branches of Music, Instrumental, 
Vocal and Theoretical. Faculty of thirty professors, 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most pro- 

ressive methods, Appointments unsurpassed. For 
fi tustrated catalogues address 

GILBERT R, COMBS, Director, 





THE VOICE ; 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation, 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER 
Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 
VOCAL STUDIO, ‘THE HARDMAN,” 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BENIC DE SER- 


Ladies and 


Mme. EMILIE 
RANO 
(Prima Donna), 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor, 
Vocat Instrirure, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony, 

N. B,—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 Kast rath Street. 


LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto, 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instructions. 
Studio, 931 Broadway, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
P Voice Culture, 
Studio at rog East roth Street. 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores, 
Mme. CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Permanent address, 49 Bast 7 8th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st East 87th St., New York, 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October rt. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkop{ & Hiirtel, receives pupils. 
66 Pottsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, ; 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care L. M. Runen, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


Mug. ADELE 





JESSIE “BERND. BRYAN, 
Accompanist, 
(No Pupils Received,) 
No. 3 East 14th Street, New York, 


MISS AMY FAY, 
Only Seacher® in New York of the Celebrated 


EPPE METHOD, 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) ond Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction, 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. & 7th Ave., New York, 


. WHITNEY COOMBS 


ah returned to New York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano, 

Address Chickering Hall, sth Avenue. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the Scuarwenxa Conservatory for 


Piano, Theory and Lectures, 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New York. 


PARSONS, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 Bast 57th Street, New York. 


W. W. LAUDER 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mrs, OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, 9 East Seventeenth street. Sebas- 
tian Sommers’ Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Brooklyn Studio, 3co Fulton street, Chandler's 

Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Permanent address, 46 East 46th street, 
Bayonne City, N. J, 











E. A. 














HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 


Contralto, 
Accepts engagements for concerts and opera, Per- 


manent address, 
Care of Srainway Hatt, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East Eighteenth Street 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song, 


Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 234 Street, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 


Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill, Catalogue mailed 


free on application. 
JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 














FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 
Vocal Instruction, 
a14 W. aad Street, New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY . 


—Or— 


MUSIC AND )RAMATIC. ART, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


STERN'S 


CONSERVATORY » MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY, 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE, 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER, 


Education in all branches of 








a. Conservatory : 
music, 

4, Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

ec. Choral classes. 

d@. Lectures: History of music and composers, 

Principat Teacners: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Hhrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Ltibeck, ’cello, 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week, For particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


16 East 23d St. New York. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 

















Leading Bands. 
G,!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band, 











P. §S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians, 








Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 


Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 





RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


Makes daily use of the VirGit PRACTICE 
CLAVIER and carries an instrument with him 
on his concert tours. Mr. Joseffy gives the fol- 
lowing strong indorsement of the CLAVIER: 


Mk. VIRGIL : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you 
on your useful and much needed invention, 
the ‘‘ Practice Clavier.” I am using it and 
like it very much. The principles of touch 
involved are correct and meet my full appro- 
bation. For acquiring perfect finger control, 
for gaining strength and endurance and as 
a means for silent practice it is excellent. 
Wishing you great success, 

I am cordially yours, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





Instruments rented at a distance with 
privilege of buying. Send for circulars. 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West Fifteenth Street, New York. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce tbe beautiful artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 
trol over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful, *Astonishing!’’ is the usual re- 
port. 


Send for circular containing full desoription, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard’s 
works, Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, NX. Y. 


Massrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors, 


“wwi’ A, GLAS, 
Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, - Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39, 











Founded 
1838. 





‘SPECIALTY : 


Topical Songs rom bermanComicOperas 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 





MASK FOR CATALOGUE, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 11th St., NEW YORK. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


Annual Dues: 
Cost of living in good families, 

$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 





| 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


MACE AR & NOEL, 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
PARIS, FRANCE, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED; 


“LE SERMENT DE PIKRRETTE.” 


Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60), 





22 Passage des Panoramas, 


Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux, 


L. LAMBERT, ‘‘CAPRICE MAZURKA”? for piano, 
A, PARENT, “SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEEPING.” 
A. PARENT, “ BRUNETTE,” 


NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELI &« CO., 
ROBT. COCKS « CO., 
7. B. CRAMER & CO. 

HOPWOOD « CREW, 


New lists of our own publications now ready, 


Melody for voice, violin and piano 


Melody (high and low edition). 





| 

| London, 

\ 

\ 

| England. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 


TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 


(GS Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





JOHN COPCUTT. ESTABLISHED 1832. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 


(PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO,, 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK 


MRS. AGNES THOMSON, Edwin Ashdown, 


SOPRANO, 
LIMITED, 


MR. J. F. THOMSON, suntiahsiideemenatiaiais 


Boworwrs; —___ | Hanover Square, LONDON. 
Concerts, Oratorio and Recitals. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


For engagements, terms and dates, address 
A. W. RASMUSSEN, Manager, 
85 Commercial Bank Building, 
CHICAGO, 


WM. BOOTH, 





ARITONE. 








New York Office, | &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 


WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager. 








THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 





CHAS. H, PARSONS, Treasurer, 


HE name of ‘*‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses One of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 ‘Years. 


T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE, 
Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground, 


Matawan, New Jersey. 








ORING 


L 























AGENTS WANTED. 


WE PRINT MUSIC 


BY THE ENGRAVED, LITHOGRAPHIC OR TYPOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
In the STAFF, CHARACTER NOTE, TONIC SOL FA or NUMERAL NOTATION, 


AND BIND IN PAPER, BOARDS, CLOTH OR LEATHER 
F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 54 to 60 Stanhope Street, BOSTON, 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


Si FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, 








NEW YORK. 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 


PRUSSIAN PIANIST THI 


EBMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka’s famous Berlin Conservatorium 
training in all branches of music, 


ROYAL PROFESSOR AND COURT ro 


T 
The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 


roug! 


artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition, A Seminary 
for the education of teachers. Illustrated lectures on ‘‘ History of Music’’ every Saturday, Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 


Concert Hall. Pupils can enter at any time. 
F 


Address for terms and p4rticulars 





STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





EMIL GRAMM, Ceneral Manager. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


TH 


RICKERING 
PIANO 


PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 


AND PRONOUNCED 


BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERIN 


G & SONS, 


MANUFAOTURERS 


New YorK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professional Cards. 





METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Pianoforte Teachers’ Certificates 


Examiner Ww. Mason, Mus. Doc., A. C. M., and 
Acenet RK, Parsons, A. ©. M. 

Has no equal for the thoroughness of in- 
struction and the absolute safety of its 
methods, Fall Term opens September 14 
Residence department for lady pupils from 
a distance Dudley Buck, President; Albert | 
Ross Parsons, Vice-President; Harry Rowe 
Shelley Second Vice-President ; Emilio 
Agramonte, Operatic Director; Charles B. 
Hawley, Musical Director 


For particulars send for College Annual. 


19 @ 21 EAST 14th STREET, 
New York City. 


H. W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer 


JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 


Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins, 
27 B Potsdamerstr., Berlin, W,, Germany, 
(Recommended by Mr, Philipp Roth,) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, 
Vowe! Formation, Tone Production 
Singing in English 

Address 113 East 26th Street, New York. 


Mag. FRIDA DE 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction 
135 Kast 18th Street, New York 


Mr. WIL LIAM COURTNEY, 


and Vocal Instruction. 


Deep Breathing, 
and the Art of 


Concert, Oratorio 
Address New York 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


27 Union Square, 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, 


ture 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mae. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, t23 West goth Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East a6th Street, New York, 


d' ARONA, 


Mug. FLORENCE 
Lamperti’s famous pupil ; 
CARL LE VINSEN, 
the celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers, 
raq Hast 44th Street, New Vork. 


GEBELE ASH-| 


Vocal Cul- | 
160 East 6oth Street, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Voc al Instruction, 
- Yo. 18 Irving Place, New York. 
CHARL ES PAL M, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address 53 East 8th Street, New York 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
s Forest Ave., 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, 


HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 
100 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
also a limited number of Pupils 
Address 212 East r4th | Street, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 


Professor ot 


Chicago, Ill. 


New York City 


Will 
work; 





46 West 45th Street, New York 
GUSTAV L. BECKER 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STE INWAY HALL. 


EMIL 10 AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
| Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 


MR. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 
Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
| Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 





and their 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, 


| Marie Roze 
| Alfred Griinfeld 


| Murio-Celli 


Teacher of | 


to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- | 


orios, Grand .— and Concert Music, Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvage. 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New Vork. Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P.M. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


‘CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 





Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrek on 
application, 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 E, FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


THE MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
AGENCY IN AMERICA. 
Representing leading artists in this country 
artd Europe. 





| CONCERT, OPERA, MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 





L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UNION SQUARE, HEW YORE, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


—IN— 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 


MAUD POWELL, 
Violiniste, 





NO PUPILS ACCEPTED, 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 


PADEREWSKI, 


STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 


YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, 
BARTON McGUCKIN, and other world renowned 


artists. 





) 


EMIL WU 


DOSEY INSTRUMENTS 


We REMAN: SHIP 


[N 





LSCHNER, 
!ANAPOLIS,IND. 





FMUBELFELD & C0, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


61 €. ELEVENTH ST., NEW York city. 462 East 186th St., 
NEW YORK. 





NOTICE. 


a 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be 


paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 


the purpose of facilitating a_ selection, 


Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 


Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 


Josephine Yorke Emil Fischer 

Emilie Ambre arg Hopkinson,M.D. 
Emma Thursby S. Bonelli 

Teresa Carreiio Padsreteoki 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2 Stavenhagen 

Minnie Hauk—2 Arrigo Bolto 

Materna Paul von Janko 

Albani Carl Schroeder 

Emily Winant John Lund 

Lena Little Edmund C, Stanton 


Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 
Wm. H. Rieger 
Rosa Linde 

Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S. Weed 
Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan BE. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H. Hahn 


Andrew Carnegie 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch 

Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 

John Marquardt 

Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow. 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudigl 

E. M. Bowman 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 

Mr. & Mrs. C. My. Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 

S. E. Jacobsohn 


Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 


C, Mortimer Wiske Dengremont 
Emma L. Heckle Galassi 
Edvard Grie Hans Balatka 
Adolf Henselt Liberati 


Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Acme Errani 

Jos. Brambach 
‘oaen Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes Julius Rietz 
Wilhelm Gericke Max Heinrich 
Frank Taft A. L, Guille 
C. M, Von Weber Ovide Musin 
Edward Fisher Theodore Habelman 
Kate Rolla Edouard de Reszké 
Charles Rehm Louise Natali 
Harold Randolph Ethel Wakefield 
Adele Aus der Ohe Carlyle Petersilea 
Karl Klindworth Carl Retter 
Edwin Klahre George Gemlinder 
Helen D. Campbell Emil Liebling 
Alfredo Barili Van Zandt 
Wm. R. Chapman W.Edward Heimendahl 
Montegriffo S. G. Pratt 
Mrs. Helen Ames Rudolph Aronson 


Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
ad nama 


Juha hive: King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 


excellence has been universally commented upon. 
and publish the 


Victor Capoul 
Albert M. Bagby 
a. gi Lauder 

Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanley 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 
Emil Sauer 
Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
earns Boetel 

E. Haslam 

C arl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 
Paul Kalisch 
Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 
A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 
Felix Mott! 
Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
C. F. Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C. Elson 
Anna Burch 
Mr. and Mrs, Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 
Adele Lewing 
Pauline Schiller Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 
Laura Schirmer 
P. §. Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs, Johnstone-Bishop. 
Ler Bruch 

. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski. 


W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

t. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 


. Cap 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 


sent, pre- 


We 
subjoined list for 


have received 


William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millécker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ng ae 

. H. Torrington 
C arrie Hun- King 
Pauline |' Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 
Hiindel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mar owe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
George H. Chickering. 
John C. Fillmore 
Helene C. L ivingstone. 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 
Carl Busch 
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Metropolitan Opera House closed, while Oscar Hammerstein is trying to 
give German opera in a vacant lot in Thirty-fourth street with Amberg's 
Terrace Garden company. 

Then the dreamer says to himself: ‘* This thing is growing serious,” 
wakes up, gets out of bed, dresses himself, goes down town and hunts for 
things to praise in Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau's performances. 


N esteemed transatlantic contemporary, the 
London “Figaro,” in speaking of Anton 


Rubinstein’s proposed and possible return to the 
United States next season, has this to say: 


Mr. Rubinstein will, however, find that he now has a rival in the United 


| States in the person of Mr. P.derewski, who has excited such a furore as 


surpasses that of Rubinstein himself some eighteen years ago. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER has stated before that for 


| several reasons it doubts the immediate return to this 
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OW many vocal teachers in this country—and in 
H Europe—use tuning forks that have been scien- 
tifically tested and are in proper pitch? How many 
vocal teachers, in giving lessons, use pianos that are 
not in tune? 


N 


Frank Herbert Tubbs, is at hand. 


O. 1 of the fourth volume of “The Vocalist,” a 
monthly educational voice journal edited by 
It is of unusual 


interest to singers, containing readable articles on | 


‘‘Ladies as Vocal Teachers,” “ Breath in Health and 
Singing,” “Plea for Simple Songs” and other perti- 
nent matter. The editor, Mr. Tubbs, is a well-known 


authority on the voice. 

HE Metropolitan Opera House is mentioned as the 
T future new post office, and parties connected with 
the New York and New Jersey Bridge enterprise have 
been looking toward the building as a depot. Hence 
rumors are rife that the stockholders, much deeper in- 
terested in real estate speculation than in music, con- 


template the abandonment of opera entirely at the | 
close of this season, with the view of a change in the | 


usefulness of the property. 


HE “Live Musical Topics ” in the «‘ Times” last Sun- 
day seems to have had a bad time of it recently. 


Witness the following : 

The topics wander a little to-day. We are in the centre of the musical 
cyclone now. ‘Ze wind she blow laike hurricane ; by’me-by she blow 
some more.’’ And the commentator on passing show goes to bed long after 
midnight and has horrible nightmares. He dares not tell all the awful 
things he sees. 

But fancy visions in which Vianesi conducts the whole of the last act of 
** Die GOtterdimmerung,”’ ata Seidl Society concert, with Valero as“ Sieg- 


fried,’ Marie van Zandt as “ Brunnhilde,”’ Sofia Ravogli, Pettigiana, and 


Scalchi as the ** Rhine maidens,’’ Camera as ‘*‘ Gunther,” and Sparafucile 
Vinche as ** Hagen.” 

That’s pretty bad, but he groans, rolls over and dreams that Mrs. Ritter- 
Goetze is singing *‘ La Favorita,’’ with Seidl conducting the orchestra, 
the performance being preceded by a lecture on “ How to Listen to Doni- 
zetti’’ by Signor De Vivo, with illustrations on a Janké piano by the 
Chevalier de Kontski. 

That seems as bad as anything can be, but ‘ worse remains behind.” 
He rolls over again and sees a French company, imported directly from 
the Paris Grand Opera, playing ‘“ Romeo et Juliette,’ with Cossira 
(weight 215 pounds) as “‘ Romeo,”’ and Escalais, whose voice was born | 
just an eighth of a tone flat, as “Juliette.” The orchestra consists of 300 | 
men, all playing strings, with Walter Damrosch wildly beating 16-4 time | 
and trying to find the place in the score of ‘* Mors et Vita.” | 

This horrible nightmare seems to be the acme of nocturnal madness ; 
but no, there is still one more vision. The tortured dreamer beholds the 





country of the great Russian, and one of the reasons 


(most of the others are of a financial order) is the 
verbum sat sapienti contained in the little paragraph 


quoted above. 

CONTEMPORARY, “Life,” has made a new de- 
A parture in comic journalism. Its jokes and 
pictures have always been among the best of their 
kind, and so have its serious editorials and book re- 
views. Recently, however, the editor concluded that 
the serious matter was crowding too much on the 
comic, and so he lightened matters by engaging a 
musical man, whose duty it is to be serious, but who 
cannot help producing invariably a comic effect on 
the minds of all Here is a specimen of 


| his writing: 


readers. 


In the meantime the season at the Metropolitan Opera House goes on 
merrily and musically, There is much less talking in the boxes than of 

| yore, a fairly reliable sign that this section of the audiences is more inter- 
* Life’ never 


ested in the performances than under the Wagner régime. 
had a lofty opinion of either the intelligence or good taste of the box 
talkers, but on the principle that real ‘** music hath power to soothe the 
savage breast,” it is fair to argue that the Franco-Italian combination is 


giving us something more closely resembling music than the German out- | 


fit did. 

This is delicious, isn’t it ? 
idea of the taste or intelligence of the box talkers,” 
but accepts their verdict on music as his own with 
great satisfaction. Evidently this is a case of “ birds 
of a feather flock together."’ But isn’t it rather mean 
for the editor of “Life” to engage for his ring a 
clown who doesn’t know that he is aclown? It may 
|help to sell the paper, but doesn't show « Life’s 
usual regard for high art. |, 


P the Boston Symphony Orchestra and a concern 
| called the Boston Symphony Orchestral Club should 


| Will it not dawn upon the managers of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra to proceed in some fashion 
against the bastard organization? The Atlanta “ Jour- 
nal” publishes the following on the subject : 


The disgraceful conduct of this fellow Bachert at the Edgewood Ave- | 


| nue Theatre on Saturday night during the singing of the ** Messiah”’ 
leads me to this conclusion, which will be indorsed by all fair minded and 
| decent people. 
Nothing can excuse the conduct of this man Bachert in his base effort to 
break up the performance by withdrawing his tremolo bean eater orches- 
tra from the stage at a critical point of the evening, in order to extract 
from the management of the Choral Union a paltry sum which it did not 
rightly owe. 
l was down at the Edgewood on Friday night, when, despite wide 

awake advertising and well directed efforts on the part of the managers 
| of the Choral Union to get out a crowd to hear Bachert’s gang of bean 
eaters, they drew only about a baker's dozen. 

This made Bachert very mad and led him to make insulting but coward- 
ly remarks about the Choral Union management—behind their backs 
who \were in no wise to blame, because it was impossible for them to 
arrest people and chain them in the theatre to listen to the bean eater 
| gang give a concert which it seems that nobody in Atlanta desired to 
| hear, 

There are over 100,000 people in Atlanta according to the latest directory 

| count, and out of this big population not enough attended the concert to 

| pay for the rosin for the leading fiddler’s bow or the beer for the disap- 
pointed seven bean eaters to swill their sorrows in. 

| This ridiculously meagre audience was more than the Bachert gang 

| deserved, as is amply shown by his disgraceful conduct on the subsequent 


evening. 

I do not hesitate to say that Bachert or his gang's insult to the whole 
people of Atlanta, through his contemptible conduct toward the large au- 
dience, representing the intelligence, culture and appreciation of this 
| city, on Saturday night, should forever bar him from'the patronage of this 
people, and he or his gang ought to be promptly tabuoed throughout the 
South because of their dastardly effort to wreck the magnificent rendition 
of the ‘* Messiah’ by deliberately withdrawing his gang from the stage 
at a most critical juncture, thus seeking to rob the splendid audience of 
their rights, thus seeking to overwhelm the Atlanta Choral Union with 


the mortification of failure and grossly insulting the people of their city, | 


| to say nothing of the plain violation of a plain contract which had been 


| entered into between the bean eater gang manager and the Atlanta Choral 


Union to give the musicale jointly—a contract faithfully carried out on 
the part of the local society and broken in a most sneaking, dishonest and 
sudden manner by the strolling bean eaters. 


But for the presence of ladies on the stage and ladies in the audience, | 


this man Bachert and his upstart tool, Dow, would have been soundly 
thrashed by the indignant gentlemen whom they had so ignominiously 


betrayed. 
If they ever dare to make a date in Atlanta again they should be made 
to skedaddle out of town to the fortissimo exploding of decayed eggs, 


I = a tte 
— sa oo cco 


and this is written without the slightest reflection on the invalid hens of 
this city. 

This is strong but richly deserved language, and when the time comes 
I want to be counted in as one of the advance guard of hen fruit 





throwers. 
HERMANN WOLFF. 
+ ere MUSICAL COURIER herewith gives prominent 
place to a literal translation of an article on Her- 





The man has “no lofty | 


ARTIES who do not know the difference between | 


read the Atlanta correspondence in this week's paper. | 


mann Wolff, the Berlin concert agent and monopolist, 
which recently appeared in the “ Kreuz Zeitung,” or, as 


it is better known here, the « Cross Gazette,” one of the 


most influential of German newspapers and one that 
has the widest circulation among the best class of 
We 
have several times heretofore taken occasion to call 
attention to the doings of the Wolff Concert Bureau, 


readers in the capital of the German empire. 


the greatest concert agency of Germany, and the 
abuses and evils of Wolff's methods, which, however, 
are not confined to his agency alone, but similar cir- 
also occasionally be met 


cumstances which can 


with on this side of the Atlantic. 


Hermann Wolff. 

We have often drawn down upon us the displeasure of 
Concert Manager Hermann Wolff by our mention of his 
business methods, and our late remarks on him, in refer 
ence to a letter of Mrs. Amalie Joachim, have put him sadly 
out of temper. We can comprehend his annoyance, for he 
has been used to being treated by the press as a kind of 
**touch-me-not,’’ and we can well understand that the 
various forms of reprisal that he pondered over were ex 
traordinary. His original plan, which he announced to 
anyone who would listen, was to obtain personal satisfac- 
tion in a way which lacks refinement indeed, but has latedy 
been popular in certain circles. This plan he has give. 
up, and we herewith tender our highest appreciation and 
admiration of his display of rational reflection and instin« 
tive foresight. 

Unfortunately, however, these feelings on our part were 
weakened when we received information of the means 
finally adopted against us, although we confess that Mr. 
Wolff from his standpoint may deem them appropriate. In 
brief, he has resolved not to send to the ‘ Kreuz Zeitung ”’ 
tickets, advertisements, &c., for 
control, which are about three-quarters of the total num 


We presume he is of the opinion that this paper can 


the concerts under his 


ber. 
not survive such a blow, or at least be henceforth still as 
the 


’ 


death about him. Now, this isa very great mistake ; 
‘* Kreuz Zeitung 
not through fear of any business loss suppress or alter its 
opinions ; and if Mr, Wolff thinks that the loss of a couple 


» was not brought up that way, and does 


| of ‘*ads”’ will ruin this paper, he evidently does not know 
that the ‘‘Kreuz Zeitung ’’ is run on different principles to 
his agency. We therefore mention this to him, even at the 
risk that he may not comprehend it. 
In other respects the step he has taken is very instructive. 


It shows, in the first place, how well he understands the in 


terests of the artists represented by him, and in the second 
Both 


points are worthy of closer observation, but we must here 


place it shows how he believes he may treat them. 


limit ourselves to some brief remarks and reserve others to 


a later opportunity. 
| Mr. Wolff undertakes for payment 
payment too—the management of concerts; he hires the 


~and a very decent 


hall, has the programs and tickets printed, looks after ad 
vertisements, &c., that is, he is the paid agent in the service 
| of the givers of the concert, and has to care for their busi- 
ness interests in every respect. That Mr. Wolff simply in 
verts this relation, regards the givers of concerts as his 


serfs, and seeks to keep them in tutelage even in artistic 
respects, we will show later; at present the question before 
us is, how does the boycotting of the ** Kreuz Zeitung 
agree with the duties that for payment made he has under. 
taken to discharge? Many givers of concerts have a desire 
to be named and neticed in our paper, and all must hold it 
important to have their concerts known as widely as possi 
There are lots of artists who would play and sing toa 


” 


ble. 
perfectly empty hall if the readers of the ‘‘ Kreuz Zeitung 
were absent, and no agent has the right, without express 





orders from his ‘‘clients,’’ to leave any journal whatever 
unconsidered. 

That Mr. Wolff seems to 
| strong point, but his 
in such manner 


idea of this 
of 


business 


have no is a 


amalgamation his personal 


| relations a with the interests 
of numerous concert givers is such an unheard of mis- 


use of his we see how 


his **clients”’ will take it. 
| no confidence in them, at least in most of them, and we be 


position that are curious to 


Frankly we have, in this respect 


lieve that they will accept this gross injury to their inter 
ests as quietly as they have so many others. Mr. Wolff 
| has monopolized the musical world, not in Berlin alone, 
| but in half Germany, and his influence with ‘‘his’’ artists 
is almost unlimited and only surpassed by their fear of him 


and his power. Even the most considerable and the most 
| independent artistically bow before him, almost all curse 
him, but no one ventures to do so openly, for the opinion 


| that without Mr. Wolff no one can do anything or succeed 
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is spread to an extent that is only equaled by the fear that 
a quarrel with him will be injurious. 

assumption was for some time, in many respects, 
justified, but lately a the better has taken 


confidence in his infallibility is greatly shaken, one 


This 


change for 


after another deserts, and it is beyond doubt that he has 


For this his own business 


passed the zenith of his power. 
management is chiefly to blame; his system of terrorism 
has finally injured himself, and the bow bent too far 
threatens to break. Add to this that, after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts b yothers, the new Berlin concert agency 
of Messr Gnewkow & Sternberg seems to be firmly es- 
tublished; it has already gathered around it a number of 
tinguished artists, and, as as we are assured, has won 
eneral recognition for its conscientious and careful con- 
ict of busine Mr. Wolff, of course, has left nothing 
ne to put down a competition which daily becomes 
more disagreeable 
Among other things he wished to hire the hall of the Sing 
Akademie for the whole concert season (some seven 


n order to prevent his rivals from giving concerts, 


months) 
t could not carry out this design, as the president of 
the ng Akademie naturally objected to such a suppres 
f his customers who did not owe allegiance to Mr. 


Wolf still he has taken the hall for the greater part of the 


mcert 
rent, he now tries to arrange as many Concerts as possible 
to save himself from loss. In this manner the proletariat of 
artists has grown beyond measure, the means necessary for 
an appearance, which Mr. Wolffas a prudent man requires 
to be paid ad (often with great difficulty) 


ged. or borrowed, and thus Berlin is the richer by many 


im ance, are 


of those numerous concerts which cause infinite harm to 


re ble artists and have degraded the musical world to 


specta 
ho low state in which it now is. 

4 iiow such a concert is gotten up an example of actual 
‘ 
without whom, as he had heard, nothing could be done, 
with the request that he would do something for him. He 
ed the ‘*Allright: but you must first give a 


concert in the Sing Akademie, this is indispensable for suc 


ccurrence will show. A foreign artist went to Mr. Wolff, 


rece answer: 


rhe artist agreed, gave his concert and waited for 
Mr. Wolff to 


for expenses shows the following figures, and we may re- 


cess 


‘*do something,’’ The account of the agent 
mark there are no vouchers for the particular entries: 
Rent of hall and attendants, 228 marks ; commission to Mr. 
Wolf, 30 marks ; commission for selling tickets to Messrs. 
Bote & Bock, 10 marks; programs and admission tickets, 
30 marks ; money taker at door, 3 marks. 

In addition were charges for advertisements and no- 
tices, advertising of répertoire (which are printed gratis 
in the editorial part of the papers), postage stamps for free 
tickets (we may remark that many musicians who wish to 
receive such tickets have to send stamped envelopes to Mr, 
Wolff), and so on, We do not print the sums charged for 
these items, because Mr. Wolff can learn the name of the 
artist (an excellent one by the way) from his books, and we 
do not wish to do the latter any injury, but merely state 
that the total came to about 350 marks. The same reasons 
deter us from giving the amount taken in; we may, how- 
ever, reveal the fact that the sum derived from the sale of 
tickets of admission is about the amount charged for com. 
mission on the sale of these tickets. These figures speak 
more eloquently than words, and prove in a terrible man 
ner the present wretched state of concert giving. This 
does not touch Mr, Wolff; he has his profit in his pocket 
and cares for nothing else. This profit is considerably 
higher than as given above, from rebate on advertisements 
and printing. 

His profits are still higher in the case of artists under con- 
tract to him. 
them, for every piece of work he does for them, he demands 


Nor is this all. 


For every concert which he manages for 
10 per cent. of the receipts. If such an 
artist, without any co-operation on the part of Mr. Wolff, 
gets up a concert for himself, or if he appears anywhere for 
a Aonorarium, he must hand over to him his share! Is not 
this plunder? Without stroke of a pen or a word uttered, 
merely by the contract, he takes a very considerable share 
of the hardly earned money. There are, indeed, some 
artists who have succeeded in having this last clause struck 
out, but they are either famous lights or firmly established 
in popular favor, and can therefore show some indepen- 
‘little’? people cannot do so, but dance to Mr. 
Other 
artists have prudently obtained a guarantee for certain 


dence ; 


Wolff's piping in order that he may do something. 


yearly receipts (which involves no risk to Mr. Wolff, who, 
when he likes can hire out his artists), but this is a luxury 
When Mr. Wolff has 
got a contract with an artist, the latter at once becomes a 


which everyone cannot indulge in. 


piece of goods, an article of merchandise which can be 
shipped anywhere, and its price quoted to purchasers. If 
must turn to Mr. Wolff, who 
**owns’’ the most attractive and famous artists, and if it 
X, whom Mr, 
Wolff recommends, it runs the risk of not obtaining the 
In fact, there 
are now several societies that refuse to submit to such 
terrorism, and will accept none of the ‘ Wolftian”’ artists. 


a society needs soloists, it 


ventures to reject the still unknown Mr. 


well-known Mr. Y on some later occasion. 


Here, too, we see already a change for the better beginning, 


eason, and, as he has to look out for paying the | 


but the present state of affair, is bad enough, and much 
will have to be done before the grossest abuses are abated. 

Mr. Wolff, as we have just mentioned, tries to extend 
Once when he was 


| 
; 


| his influence even to the programs. 
| arranging a long tourneé for the well-known singer, Mrs. 
Lilian Sanderson, and found on the program the name of 
| August Bungert, he seriously its omission and 
threatened to refuse his aid to the enterprise unless this 
was Mrs. Sanderson, however, stood firm, and Mr. 
Wolff gave way. What objections, now, can he have to 
It cannot be any artistic considerations, for in 


urged 





done. 


Bungert ? 
the first place he knows nothing of art, and in the second, 
Bungert’s name, whatever criticism may be made on many of 
his compositions, is not one likely to be a disgrace to a pro- 
| gram, and in the third place Mr. Wolff was not asked to 
act as an artistic adviser, consequently the objections 
Mrs. Sanderson’s conduct under these 
but how often 


must be personal. 
circumstances was most commendable, 
must Mr. Wolff have carried out his point in the case of 


| less decided persons? At any rate it is certain that com- 


| posers who have incurred the anger of Mr. Wolff cannot 
| be represented in concerts where he has or assumes any 
influence the For example, you cannot 
conceive an artist singing one of Bungert’s Lieder in the 


Philharmonic concerts under Bulow’s direction. The singer 


on programs. 


Alexi had the same experience as Mrs. Sanderson, as far 
as we know with the same result. 

The dependent position of the Wolffian artists may be 
seen in their personal intercourse with him, and we have 





| often pitied them as they humbly bowed and scraped be. 


| fore him to get a patronizing, majestic nod of the head. 
| You may say they need not do so; but try and place your- 
self in the inner soul of such a poor creature, who sets out 
to earn his bread with his little stock of music and is con- 
vinced that without Wolff ‘it is no use.’’ Such a man will 
do anything, forgets whatever pride as a man and an artist 
still is left in him, visits Mr. Wolff’s house, kisses his wife’s 
as a kind of circus horse at the ‘‘ele- 


You 


hand and 


gant receptions ’’ that he gives to amuse the guests. 


appears 


| 


may say again, ‘*‘What harm? The greatest artists do 
the same, and become still more famous and more respected. 
Why should lesser people refuse? ’’ Every year new talents 
are not discovered, but built up to fill the world with their 
fame and their pockets with gold, and many think ‘ what 
is right for one is allowable for another ; why should not 
you be successful, if it is so easy ?’”’ So off they go to Mr. 
Wolff and how! with his pack. 

Meanwhile this gentleman displays touching care for his 
children, At least he told us once that if he passed sleepless 
nights, he was not kept awake by thoughts of whether the 
next Bulow concert would be well patronized, but by plan- 
ning how he could insure big receipts for this or that client. 
Touched as we were by this anxiety, still we must with 
shame confess that we cherished the unchristian wish in 
the interest of his artists that he might pass many a sleep- 
less night. Moreover, we have often had some slight doubt 
as tothe much lauded business ability and care with which 
the Wolff agency (he himself writes ‘‘ concert director,”’ 
and calls himself ‘‘director’’) professes to be conducted. 
We know, for example, many instances where outside soci- 
eties have applied to Mr. Wolff and asked for Mr. or Miss 
X, and then received the answer that Mr. X was unfortu- 
nately engaged for that day, but they could have Mr. Gin 
his place. The fact, dissembled by these words, was that 
Mr. X was not engaged, but quietly waiting at home for 
engagements. Such mistakes could not happen in a care- 
fully conducted agency. 

We remarked at the beginning that we would here con. 
fine ourselves to mere outlines, for a newspaper is not the 
place for discussing the proceedings of Mr. Wolff in their 
whole extent and in all details. A good deal can still be 
said about it, and if we had given particular instances to 
illustrate what we have merely indicated we should never 
have ended. Those who are behind the scenes understand 
this and know how much we could have dilated on the sub- 
ject by quoting instances (we mention here Josef Hof- 
mann only), but we will let it rest with the foregoing. 
The object of these lines is to aid in abolishing a state of 
affairs which is quite unendurable. They attain this ob- 
ject most surely if respectable journals (it is only from 
such we have any expectations) take up the matter more 
often than they have done and do not pass over in silence 
things which call alone to heaven. We expect, too, from 
respectable artists that they will co-operate with us, for it 
concerns them deeply. 

It cannot be a matter of indifference to them whether 
they rise by their own talents or by the grace of Mr. Wolff, 
and if it really is not possible without him, everyone must 
confess that it is a very unsatisfactory condition of 
things, which can only prevail through his unnatural dicta- 
torship. This dictatorship has been conferred on him in 
the first place by the artists, without whose weakness and 
thoughtlessness it would have been impossible ; especially 
have the more important ones, out of indifference and soft- 
heartedness, kept silence in matters which they could never 
possibly approve. We expect their co-operation in the 
first place ; a great name draws twenty lesser ones after it, 
and if Mr. Wolff begins to perceive that the post of his 
dependants sensibly diminishes he will soon play in another 
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tune. A shrug of the shoulder or a half measure does no 
good, only decisive proceedings can bear good fruit, and no 
poor fruit will it be. We must raise a noble art from the 
mud into which it has fallen, and clear for it the place of 
honor it has lost; the artists, too, must free themselves 
from a position and break the bonds which are unworthy 
of them and which make impossible free artistic life and 
free artistic work for the honor and salvation of art. 





M. T. N. A. 





From Minneapolis to Cleveland. 


HE following interesting correspondence is self 
explanatory : 

J. H. Hahn, President M.7T. N. A., American Society for the Pro- 

motion of Musical Art, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. 


Dear Sin—Owing toa combination of circumstances the outlook for a 
successful meeting of the association at Minneapolis next July is unfavor- 
able, After considerable correspondence and a careful survey of the field 
we unite in recommending Cleveland, Ohio, as the most available point 
for holding the meeting, and with the assurance that the musicians and 
citizens of Cleveland will unite in giving the association a hearty 
welcome. 

According to usage, the executive committee is chosen from the pro- 
fession in the locality where the meeting is held. 

In conformance with the above we hereby tender our resignations, to 
take effect as soonas a new committee is appointed. Assuring you that 
we shall be pleased to co-operate heartily in making the coming meeting a 


success We remain fraternally yours 
’ yy ’ 


art V. Lacumunpb, 
Samuet A. BaLowin, 
Gustavus Joxunson. 


Messrs. Carl V. Lachmund, Samuel A. Baldwin and Gustavus Johnson, 
Executive Committee M. T. N. A., A. S. P.M. Ay? 

GenTLeMEN~—Your communication is at hand and contents noted. I 
hereby nominate and submit for your approval the names of N. Coe 
Stewart, Alfred Arthur and J. Bassett as the executive committee M. T. 
N.A., the terms of office to begin and the resignations of the present 
committee to take effect so soon as these nominations are confirmed. 

I am already in receipt of many letters from prominent Ohio musicians 
expressing the utmost interest and enthusiasm regarding a meeting at 
Cleveland and am convinced that the action by your committee is emi- 
Cordially and fraternally yours, 

J. H. Haun. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER predicted over a year ago 
that the M, T. N. A. would never hold a meeting in 
It matter of 


nently sound, 


Minneapolis. has been verified as a 
course, 

THE MUSICAL COURIER has known for some time 
that President Hahn, Chairman Lachmund and the 
remaining members of the executive committee en- 
tertained the same view, while Chairman Arthur 
Foote, of the examining committee, Johannes Wolf- 
ram and other influential members of the associa- 
tion, together with THE Musical. CourRIER, believed 
the selection of Minneapolis a mistake from the 
start. 

There is some real sense in the movement as 
above indicated. Let the officers clean the barnacles 
from the old ship; relegate the psalm singing noodles, 
so-called essayists and barn stormers to their proper 
level, and there is still hope that the association may 
have a decent, respectable future. The musicians of 
Ohio are a power in organized and associated work. 
If Wilson Smith, Otto Singer, Johann Beck, James H. 
Rogers, John A. Brockhoven, Charles Heydler, W. L. 
Blumenschein, A. W. Doerner, Emil Ring, Johannes 
Wolfram, George Schneider, B. W. Foley, Herman 
Ebeling and others of the “old crowd” put their 
shoulders to the wheel a successful meeting is as- 
sured, notwithstanding the blunders heretofore 


made. 








The Seidl Concert,—The twelfth Seidl popular concert 














took place last Sunday night at the Lenox Lyceum. This 

was the program given before a large audience : 

Overture, * Mosmnatate” - ye EME Sa oka saitetaiduhekee- occu 

** Sc@nes Napolitaines”’......., cc ccccseeecsees t 

* Air du Cid,” ** Pleurez mes yeux " (first time) { “""""""""""'"""* Massenet 
Mrs. Blauvelt. 

For string orchestra.............. ae Pessard 

* Phaeton,’’ symphonic poem Saint-Saéns 

I "ME nk cen n sds ncemmathasnes anepumeenh Gounod 
Mr. Montariol. 

Two my 

(a) “Inthe Mountains”.{ = : 

(3) “At the Village”. Pe ae eet e eee dese sect eee ieee F eek Godard 
EE, <M con dhadecsb nee gt2¢ ened oes $snaospvaccspata: et Delibes 
MEE 5. og caek, Seba sha. seacanb es (v ateneneseeecesnnctenael Bizet 

5a DORE. adevanestony. sennse v's cusshas quennceaed Orchestra 

ee a ....«Mrs, Blauvelt 

Romance, ** Flower Song’’. Mr. Montariol 

Duetto /.. eg MATE ETLLT TERE ee Mrs. Blauvelt 

eS PRN, os. cetera de 5 9050! ands bein .Mr. Montariol 

RE ER er Wn egnkeeset aes teauaie Orchestra 
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THE RACONTEUR. 


—S 


Romanticism is the art of presenting to people the literary works which 
in the actual state of their habits and belief are capable of giving them 
the greatest possible pleasure ; classicism, on the contrary, is the art of 
presenting them with that which gave the greatest possible pleasure to 
their grandfathers.—‘‘ Stendhal” (Henri Beyle). 


HAT the reaction from a brutal realism, a 
minute photography of nasty details, would come in 
Parisian art was a foregone conclusion to any acute ob- 
server of the history of literature, art and music since 
Goethe’s imperial mind set the fashion of things in the 
twenties of this century. The splendor of Theophile 
Gautier’s famous ‘ gilet rouge,’’? which graced the mem- 





orable days of the first violent representations of ‘‘ Ernani,”’ | 


was naught but a scarlet protest against the frozen clas- 
sicism of Cherubini the composer, the painters Ingres and 
David and the worship of stilted writers like Boileau Racine 
and Maldsherbe. A wild rush toward Romanticism was in- 
evitable after the colorless elegiacs of Lamartine, and the 
grand old man in Weimar in the twilight of his glorious 
career summed up the whole movement of 1830 by saying: 
‘« They all come from Chateaubriand.”’ 

But Victor Hugo, Theophile Gautier, Delacroix, Chopin, 
Alfred de Musset, Georges Sand, Franz Liszt, Heinrich 
Heine, and later Charles Baudelaire, in fact all that brill- 
iant coterie who were the nucleus of the artistic rebellion, 
strove at first independently, with little knowledge of the 
others’ doings. They possibly came from Chateaubriand, 
whose ‘‘ Genius of Christianity 
Age ideals, but WalterScott, with his great romantic-histor- 
ical novels, and George Gordon—Lord Byron—with his 
glowing passionate verse, were the true progenitors 


was but a return to Middle 


of the reaction against stiff scholasticism, and their influ- | 
ence ever stirred phlegmatic Germany with its then faint | 


Gallic lacquer to new and bolder utterances. Heinrich 
Heine, an exile who spoke of himself as a ‘* German swal.- 
low who had built a nest in the periwig of M. Voltaire,”’ 
threw himself with pen dipped in sparkling vitriol into the 
fray and did doughty deeds for the cause. 


| arts. 


Frederic Chopin, despite the limited field of a piano | 


keyboard, was the unconscious centre of all the hazy 
purple dreams, drifting ideals and perfumed sprays of 
thought that to-day we call Romanticism. As the hub of 
that vast wheel of poesy and gorgeous imaginings he ab- 
sorbed all the spirit of the time and shot out radiant spokes 
of beauty, which lived after the whole Romantic school as 
a faded flower, a pale ghost of the yester-year. Hugo 
flamed across the historical canvas like a painted scarlet 
meteor ; Berlioz’s mad talent, expressed by his symbolical 
carried insanity’s 
Delacroix, 


coloring in orchestration, detail to 
pitch, was a lesser musical Hugo. 
brush dipped in the burning sun, painted vertigoes of color 
and audacities in conception. All was turbulent exaggera- 
tion, all was keyed above the normal pitch of life, and in 
the midst of this fray the still, small voice of Chopin could 


be faintly heard, and after the victory, and peace had 


come, that small voice had assumed larger proportions and | : o— ‘ 
| suggestive, and the enjoyment in each detail is precious— 


to-day it is the voice of a great singer who shall endure for 
long. 


with his | ‘ : 
| written in a recent Sunday ‘*Sun”’ all about it. 


ill fated Albert Glatigny, Anatole France, unhappy de 
Maupassant, and our own countryman Stuart Mer- 
rill, all men of marked talent, began steering the bark 
of Art for other waters. Symbolism, Buddhism, every 
ism imaginable, have been at the rudder since then, 
but at the prow the figure of Hope still is carved, 
and her face is uplifted azureward and there 
the way. But how confusing it all is. Synthetic subtlety 
in art is the watchword of the party of new ideas and 
a renaissance of the arts seems to be again at hand. For 
this movement, which is at present agitating artistic Paris, 
the younger and fierier spirits, musicians, painters, actors, 
poets and sculptors have banded and, emulative of Richard 
Wagner's Bayreuthian ideal, have begun the fabrication of 
a new art, or rather the synthesis of all arts, which 
seems at first blush the wildest and most extravagant 
dream ever conceived by a half dozen frenzied brains. 


lies 


I knew it would come afterall. The history of art 
moves in cycles and each cycle carries with it a residuum 
of the last—the Darwinian doctrine of selection. Richard 
Wagner attempted on a gigantic scale a synthesis of the 
He wished to condense, concentrate, epitomize in 
his music drama the arts of mimicry or pantomime, elocu- 
tion, singing, painting, sculpture, architecture, drama and 
instrumental music. How well he succeeded we all know. 
He literally levied tribute on two of the senses and welded 
them into a glorious ensemble, in which every shade of 
emotion, particularly the heroic and the tender, was de- 
He 


He is manly 


picted. But Wagner’s genius was, after all, Teutonic. 
could not escape his national envirdnments. 
and robust, his passion is heaven storming, his orchestra 
anepic. Huge, shadowy figures move through his dramas ; 
nevertheless his humanity in ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ and * Tris- 
tan ’’ is so great as to easily dispel the charge that he lacks 
on the side of human interest. Wagner at times, through 
his amazing versatility and Auman emotion, is Shakespear- 
ian. But it has been left for the genius—call it abnormal, 
if you will—of French art to explore those cracks, crevices 
and crannies of the soul which are invisible to the ordinary 
artistic purveyor. 

Wagner, as I said before, called two senses, seeing and 
hearing, to his aid in his music drama; the symbolist 
school have invoked the sense of smell, and the days of a 
symphony in perfumes are not afar. 


The odor sense is the most subtle of all and cannot be 
translated in terms of tone, color, marble or verse. Perfume 
is becoming in these latter days a lost art, and the esthetic 
artist of the Paris of now has utilized it in his new syn. 
thetical art, and Theodore Child, a delightful critic, has 
Here are 


| a few extracts, and the pitch of subtlety may be realized 
| if you consider that in the declamation of this school not 


The end had to come to all the monstrous growths of the | 
| adapted from the text of King Solomon, in the form of a 


Romantic epoch in French art (be it remembered that the 


movement was equally as strong in Germany, with its | 


Novalis, Schlegels, Schumanns, Schuberts, 
Jean Paul Richters), the revolution of 1848 shattered the 
dream of the mad republicans of art, that sphynx-like 
nonentity, the third Napoleon, mounted the imperial tribune 
and the Cerberus of Realism barked its first hoarse bark. 


Tiecks and | 


alone are certain words emphasized, but even the indi 
vidual letters ; that curiously orchestrated and harmonized 
chords do duty for the music; the colors used are most 
but a little beyond our ken as yet. Mr. Child writes: 


‘¢ The last item on the program was the ‘ Song of Songs,’ 


symphony of spiritual love in eight mystic devices and 
three paraphrases, translation and mise en scéne by P.N. 


| Roissard, with musical adaptations by Flaman de Labrély. 


Since then the phantasmagoria of filth has dominated 


Parisian art and letters, Gustav Flaubert, a giant among 
pigmies, gave the world that drama of adultery, ‘* Madame 
Borary,’’ a book whose letters should be writ in gold, and 
Charles Gounod composed ‘Faust’? with its Mephisto 
sneer at the conclusion of the third act. 


All this was typical of cynism, unbelief ; technical perfec. | 


tion was carried to heights undreamed of before and the out- 
come of it all was Emile Zola. French painting was real- 
ized in the miniature marvels of Meissonier, or later in the 
dull brutalities of Degas (who gives you an old woman’s 
torso with every wrinkle and galled muscle hideously out- 
lined). Two geniuses who attempted to stem the tide that 
ran so swiftly sewerwards died untimely deaths, Georges 
Bizet, the creator of ‘*Carmen,’’ and Henri Regnault, who 
painted the ‘‘ Moorish Execution ”’ in the Luxembourg and 
who perished before Bougival in 1871, done to death by a 
spent Prussian bullet. These two remarkable men, with 
possibly the addition of Fortuny, the Spanish arabesque 
virtuoso in color, might have changed history if they had 
lived. But the fates willed it otherwise and Realism be- 
came the shibboleth of all the talent of the day- 

Even that ardent young group the ‘ Parnasséens,’’ 
as they called themselves, were snared into this quagmire 
of folly and half truths. ‘*La Terre’’ marked the lowest 
depths of the bog, and again a reaction began. Leconte 
de Lisle, Sully-Prudhomme ; the graceful Banville (a be- 
lated Romanticist), Coppeé and the Impressionists, Bastien 
Le Page, Ruvis de Chavannes, Monet, Manet, Rodin, the 
sculptor ; the poets René Ghil, Catulle Mendés, Verlaine, 


Everybody who has read Renan’s admirable translation 
and commentary knows that the ‘Song of Songs’ was a 
sort of dramatic poem, or eclogue, or lyric pastorale, some- 
what similar in conception to the medizeval poem of * Au 
cassin and Nicolette.’ We may even distinguish in it the 
divisions of five acts and an epilogue, together with the 
following characters: The Shulamite, the shepherd lover 
of the Shulamite, King Solomon, the brothers of the Shula- 
mite, the women of Solomon’s harem, ladies of Jerusalem, 
citizens of Jerusalem, people of Solomon’s suite, para- 
nymphs of the shephard, the chorus, and the sage who points 
The idea of restoring to this composition 
The Church 


the morality. 
its primitive form is obvious and tempting. 


| has got out of the difficulty by referring the mystic sense 





of the piece to the marriage of the old law and the new. 
Renan considers the work to be wholly profane, like the 
Book of Job, and attributes it to the epoch of Jewish his- 
tory before the religious vocation of the nation became 
clear, before the days of pietism—that is to say, toward 
the middle of the tenth century before Jesus Christ. 

‘*The zsthetes of 1891 comprehend the ‘ Song of Songs’ 
as the symbol of the victory of love over the reality of 
things, a purely Buddhist conception. And, ‘in order to 
synthetize the ambiance of the dream,’ the authors fall back 
upon music, scenery and perfumes. 

‘*At this point of my exposition it may be advisable to 
say a few words about the scenic presentation which the 
zsthetes or symbolists demand for their works— a scenic 
presentation which they are unable to realize in all the 
complexity and perfection which it demands, for the 
Thédtre d’Art possesses neither the machinery nor the 
money that is necessary for such a novel and grandiose en- 


terprise. In brief, the esthetes maintain that every lyric 





or dramatic work admits a pictorial accompaniment, that is 
to say, scenery and accessories which symbolize the sense 
of the poem or work in question. 

**«Geste du Roy ’ was recited in three successive sets of 
symbolic scenery. ‘Fierabras’ was recited in orange col- 
ored scenery; ‘Berthe au grand pied’ in violet scenery 
was recited 


with violet rocks and golden rain; ‘Roland’ 


in a green scene with golden warriors. So far all was sim 
ple and plain sailing, for the symbolism of colors is already 
ancient history, and the poet René Ghil has established the 
corresponding chromatic notation, not only of the com- 
moner moral sentiments, but of all the vowels and conso 
nants. 
grew more complicated and particularly interesting. 


But when we came to the ‘Song of Songs’ matters 
rhe 
poet Roissard accompanied the representation with a quad 
ruple orchestration of verse, music, color and perfume. 
What does this mean the Let 
The joy of the Shulamite, for example, is 


reader will ask. us take 

an instance. 

orchestrated : 
Par le verbe en i-é, lumind de I'o (blanc 
Par la musique en ré 


Par la couleur en orange clair 


Par le parfum en violette blanche 

In other words, the tonality of the scenery is bright 
orange, the musical symphony is in D, the theatre is per 
fumed with odoriferous spray of while violets, and the i's, 
é’s and o’s have a special value in the declamation of the 
verse. 

‘‘Again, during the first ‘device,’ where the king and 
the queen meet, the scenery is purple, the symphony is C, 
and the perfume of the theatre incense. Then in succes 
sion we have other colors married to other perfumes— 
bright yellow and jacinth, pale green and lilies, bright 
blue and acacia, bright indigo and lily of the valley, bright 
violet and orange flower, very light purple and jasmine. 
Meanwhile personages clad in white declaim to harmon, 
ious rhythms the noble prose of the ‘ Song of Songs.’ 

‘* The stage is arranged with a gauze curtain framed by 
a cedar and a cypress that rise to the right and the left 
and join their branches at the top, figuring the one incor 
ruptibility and the other imperishableness. Behind this 
gauze curtain the back of the stage is occupied by a scene 
against which are placed triangularly, in groups of three, 
twenty-one lilies, which are supposed ito exude the per 
fumes, and are also destined to remind the profane of the 
ternary and quarternary numbers comprised in the candle 
stick of the Temple of Jerusalem. Evidently most of us 
must confess that we do not feel the necessity or even the 
naturalness of these concordances of sounds, tones, colors 

But the symbolists or zsthetes will indul 
that, the 
refinements to 


they would say, 


and perfumes. 


gently reply in order to appreciate sensa 


tions and which they wish provoke, 


an initiation is ‘Certainly,’ 


‘we are infinitely complex and run the risk of not being 


necessary. 


understood, But we must expect everything from the im 


pression of the moment, and perhaps from this orchestra 
tion in which sounds and words, colors and perfumes must 
unite in a penetrating harmony, the spectator will derive 
and retain an exquisite souvenir, as it were, of a dream in 
which he might have tasted all kinds of beauty suddenly 
This of 


ecstasy, however, will be produced only by length of time, 


and momentarily materialized. state artistic 


after we have become familiarized with the subtle nuances 
but which, in the 


forth 


of this art, which is still in its infancy, 


hands of a new Wagner will blossom in sublime 


emotions. 

‘*For my own part I am happy to admit that the ‘Song 
of Songs’ and several of the other items of the program 
of the Théatre d’Art provoked in me that state of artistic 
ectasy which the symbolists consider to be desirable. 
These strange and mystic scenes, accompanied by the dolent 
or fanatical declamation of artistic verse and prose, left in 
I acc ept 


me a souveniras of a dream of realized beauty. 


the symbolists and marvel at their talent, their faith, their 


temerity. I wish them all success.”’ 
* 
. * 


Isn’t this all like a nightmare, but one of fantastic 
beauty? For years have I dwelt on the future drift of art 


and of its over refining, over subtilizing and eventual 


spiritual destruction through luxury. This grouping of the 


a fourfold pleasure seem but 


Mr. Child himself 


arts and the gleanment of 


the beginning of the end. has some 
thing to say about this: 

‘On the other hand one is tempted to philosophize over 
this new manifestation of art, and one might find much to 
say about the symbolists’ assertion of the profound and 
irremediable sensuality of art, which has been kept in the 
background in the discussions of post-Renaissance writers, 
but is implied in the theory of the quadruple orchestra 
the 


pursue this vein of thought would, however, lead us too 


tion of words, music, color and perfume, appealing to 


senses directly, and to as many senses as possible. 


far. Let us be content to note the cry of alarm which the 
Théatre d’Art has called forth from the 
Frenchmen of the old materialist, Voltairean, and more 


mouths of many 
or 
less common sense school, who have spoken of this theatre 
and of the efforts and vagaries of the awsthetes and sym 


bolists as a symptom of the movement in favor of mysti 
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cism which is characteristic of the present epoch of French 
literary art and thought. When religion loses ground, say 
these reasoners, it is not always philosophy that gains 
At the end of the Pagan period the 
At the end of the eigh- 
teenth faith 
the seventeenth century was snapped by science, and im- 


ground in proportion. 
world was full of mystagogues. 
century the Christian that was so strong in 
mediately science was called upon to satisfy man’s innate 
love of mysticism, and the public abandoned the churches 
to crowd round Mesmer’s bucket. 
ualism is scientific in its pretensions. 

‘It is true that classical works charm us as they charmed 
our grandfathers with certain qualities of measure, purity 
and temperance, by their eternal energy, freshness and in- 
telligent disposition, by their order and style; but they 
charm us in a different way perhaps, and there are mo. 
ments when their charm fails to work on our spirits because 
we are new men who have added our own personality to the 


Art 


cannot remain stationary, for the more eager lovers of art, 


personality which our forefathers bequeathed to us. 


as Pater has admirably expounded in his latest volume of 
‘ Appreciations,’ are full of restless curiosity and of craving 
for new subjects of interest, new motives and new modifi- 
cations of presentation. Those who scoff at the symbolists, 
or who hold up their hands with horror and alarm, forget 
the mighty réle which curiosity and the desire of beauty play 
both in art and in criticism. The essential elements of the ro- 
mantic spirit are precisely curiosity and the love of beauty. 
As the divine Shakespeare has said in one of his sonnets, the 
eternal object of the artist is to emancipate ‘Art made 
tongue tied by authority.’ In order to be interesting and 
really stimulating art and literature must follow the move- 
ments of the Zeit Geist or Time Spirit, which is continuous- 
ly modifying our tastes and our psychic condition, as it is 
incessantly modifying our manners, our ways of thinking 
gnd our pleasures.” 


Don't ask 
Iam more than content to be able to note the curious 


And now, where will all this lead to? 
me. 
fluctuations by the wayside, much less play the ungrateful 
role of a prophet. The seeking after truth—which is 
beauty—is eternal, and its various revelations, that at the 
time seem paramount to all that has gone by, must not 
blind us to those that are shadowed forth in the future. 
Eternal flux and reflux is life, and art, its spiritual vapor, 
must mirror it faithfully. Let us all greet the new, which 
is the now, for to-morrow we will be inthe nowhere. This, I 
know, is hopelessly fatalistic, and only a new reorchestra- 
tion of ‘‘eat, drink and be merry,’’ but art has its consola- 
tions, and I commend you to them. Before I end my 
screed | cannot refrain from quoting a synopsis of the mys- 
tic Belgian poet, Maurice Maeterlinck’s new play, ‘ Les 


Aveugles,’’ which Mr. Child describes something like this : 

‘* The characters of this piece are twelve blind persons, 
six men and six women. They are disclosed sitting on the 
It is night. The 
We are on an island at the mouth of one of 


ground. moon rises. The landscape is 
damp and sad. 
those sluggish rivers that run between flat banks in the 
Netherlands. 
have been led there by the almoner of their asylum, who 


has leftthem, bidding them await there his return. 


The sea is near. The twelve blind people 
We see 
the priest in the bac«ground lying dead undera tree. But 
the blind people do not know that he is dead. They go on 
waiting and waiting ; they wonder where he can be ; they 
become alarmed, and finally one of them stumbles against 
the corpse, But whose corpse is it? They go through the 
roll call, and as all answer except the almoner, they con- 
clude that the corpse is that of their guide. Such is the 
action of the piece. As for the impression that it gives, it 
is one of creeping terror, of subtle alarm, of indescribable 
uneasiness. Here we have twelve blind human beings 
talking in the midst of the obscurity. Three persons born 
blind, two blind by accident, the oldest blind man, the 
oldest blind woman, the youngest blind woman, a mad 
blind woman, three blind persons in prayer—such are the 
characters which Maeterlinck has rendered interesting by 
art, From out of the midst of obscurity human 


voices arise and fill us with pity and exquisite sensations. 


forc e of 


The blind people converse in rare and monotonous phrases. 
Where we should say ‘ I see,’ they say ‘I hear.’ To the 
youngest blind woman one says ‘I hear that you are young 
and beautiful,’ and she replies ‘I know not, for I have 
‘I must talk,’ says one born blind, 
Acharming episode : 


never seen myself.’ 
‘ for when I do not talk I am afraid.’ 
The youngest blind woman smells the perfume of flowers 
near by, and, following her indications, one of the blind 
men crawls on the ground, feels for them, and gathers them. 
In the case of a work composed wholly of very delicate 
touches and shades it is not easy to convey by extracts 
any adequate idea of the impression which it produces, but 
the reader will comprehend that a work must possess very 
considerable artistic value in order to produce a vehement 
effect in the strange conditions of ‘ Les Aveugles.’ Maeter- 
linck can claim to have created a new shudder, um /risson 


nouveau, Such a creation counts in modern civilization.” 


. 
. . 
Now, then, you young American composers, crying 
aloud for a theme curter even than ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 


In our own days spirit- | 





and infinitely more subtile, here it is. Set ‘*Les Aveugles,”’ 
set it in some strange minor key, set off its background of 
horror with curious, shuddering harmonies, and accen- 
tuate the sadness of the story by melancholy music in low 
relief. After you have finished it throw it into the fire, and 
go bathe in the G minor symphony and your eyes will be 
purged, as mine now are, at the very thought of Mozart's 


sunny, healthy music. 


PERSONALS. 
~ - 

Moszkowski’s Domestic Troubles.x—The wife of Moszkow- 
ski, the noted composer and pianist, has mysteriously dis- 
appeared, One report has it that Mrs, Moszkowski was 
too fond of Ludwig Fulda, the playwright, and hints that 
they are now enjoying each other’s society, while another 
rumor is that the relations existing between Moszkowski 
and a young lady of Washington, D. C., one of his pupils, 
caused arupture between the composer and his wife. In- 
timate friends of the composer say that his wife’s lively 
French character caused trouble between the couple, 
which has resulted in a separation. The friends who make 
this statement declare, however, that there is no great 
moral defect on either side. 

[From private sources it is learned that the Moszkowski 
referred to is the wife of Alexander Moszkowski, the witty 
poet, and brother of Moritz, the composer.] 

Arrival of Lassalle.—Lassalle, the celebrated French 
baritone, arrived in this city on the French steamer, last 
Sunday. 

Max Heinrich in Town,—Max Heinrich, the well-known 
Lieder singer, came over on the Elbe from Southampton, 
which arrived here last Saturday. One of the first calls he 
made was to the office of THz MusICAL CourRIER. 

Mr. Heinrich has come over to fill engagements for a 
series of his unique song recitals in the United States and 
Canada. 

F. H. Torrington Elected.—Dispatches inform us that 
Mr. F. H. Torrington, the well-known director of the To- 
ronto College of Music, Limited, and also of the Philhar- 
monic Society of the same city, has just been elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian College of Organists and president of 
the Canadian Society of Musicians. These are the details: 
The Canadian College of Organists, which has just held its 
annual meeting in Montreal, elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, F. H. Torrington, To- 
ronto ; vice-presidents, W. Reed, Montreal; A. S. Vogt, 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer, W. E. Fairclough, F.C. O. 
(England), Toronto ; Council, J. E. P. Aldous, B. A., Ham- 
ilton; W. C. Barron, London; J. Edgar Birch, Montreal ; 
A. Dorey, Sherbrooke ; E. A. Hilton, Montreal; P. J. Ills- 
ley, A. C. O. (England), Montreal; D. J. O’Brien, Hamil- 
on. It was decided to hold the next meeting at Toronto 
in July, 1892. 

Paderewski on Nikisch and His Orchestra.—At the last 
concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society Paderewski, 
who was the soloist, gave these words of praise: ‘I con- 
sider the Bostony Symphony Orchestra the best in the world 
—not excepting the orchestra of the conservatoire in Paris. 
There are a few better instruments in the conservatoire, 
but as a whole the Boston Symphony Orchestra stands 
above it. It is fortunate in its director, for Mr. Nikisch is 
much superior to the conductor of the conservatoire. After 
the performance of my concerto in Brooklyn, in which 
Nikisch directed the accompaniment, I declared I would 
never play the piece again, and I will not, as its perfection 
may not be reached again.”’ 

Rubinstein Plays for Charity—Rubinstein is at present 
in Russia, playing at St. Petersburg and Moscow for the 
benefit of the sufferers by famine. There is a possibility 
of his being heard in Berlin in February. 

Reichmann Was at Mayence.— Theodor Reichmann 
finished a short engagement of three performances at 
Mayence on the gth ult. He was heard there as ‘* Wol- 
fram,”’ ‘‘Flying Dutchman”’ and ‘*Trumpeter of Sack- 
ingen’’ and met with the most pronounced success. 

Perfall to Retire.x—From Munich comes the following in- 
teresting item of news: Baron Perfall, intendant general 
of the royal theatres of Bavaria, will shortly celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his incumbency of that office 
and will then retire. Under Louis II., the art loving king, 
the baron had carte blanche, and with lavish expenditure 
he maintained the very highest standard of artistic excel- 
lence in public amusements. Since the death of Louis the 
expenses of the theatrical establishment have been re- 
stricted to such a degree that the intendant has been un- 
able to keep up the standard of excellence which had 
theretofore prevailed. This is the reason given for the 
baron’s retirement from office. His successor will be Her- 
man Levi, conductor of the Munich Opera Orchestra, who 
was an intimate friend of Wagner. Levi's title will be di- 
rector general of the opera, the office of intendant general 
being allowed to lapse. 

Burmeister in Boston.—Mr. Richard Burmeister, the 
Baltimore pianist, was the soloist at the last Boston Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra concert, when he played the Beethoven 





E flat concerto with great success, the ‘‘ Herald’’ of that 
city speaking of the performance in the following terms of 
praise: 

The performance of Mr. Burmeister in Beethoven's piano concerto No. 
5 in E flat was excellent in every way, and made an excellent impression 
in a selection well qualified to test the abilities of a performer. His work 
showed him to be finely schooled, with a brilliant technic and a fine ap- 
preciation of the light and shade of his selection. He appeared to far 
better advantage than at previous appearances in this city. A high 
standard of excellence was manifest throughout the whole of the concerto, 
and he was rewarded with unstinted applause. 

Sullivan at Work.—-Sir Arthur Sullivan, despite his 
illness, is able to pursue his work, which includes the songs 
for Lord Tennyson’s new comedy and a new comic opera 
for the Savoy Theatre. 

Need Not be Ashamed of His Name.—It is to be hoped 
the news is not true that young Mr. Lloyd, on his début as 
a singer, is to disguise his surname by transposing the let- 
ters. The name ‘ Dyoll”’ is, in point of fact, simply an 
absurdity. His father is a popular man, and there is no 
reason why the son, who is an excellent pianist and mu- 
sician, and is said to be a capital tenor, should not follow 
the example of the younger generations of Garcia, La- 
blache, Braham, Santley, Trebelli, Sherrington and many 
others, and stick to his own name.—London ‘ Figaro.” 


Did Mozart Die of Influenza?—A theory is now being 
discussed in Vienna that Mozart died ofinfluenza. We have 
long been told that a genius is a man born before his time, 
but we had yet to learn that this applied to the anticipa- 
tion of diseases! The theory seems to be based on some 
remarks in Dr. Guildner’s letter to Chevalier Newkomm, in 
which the doctor describes Mozart’s fatal malady as ‘‘an 
inflammatory fever,’’ and adds, ‘‘a great number of the 
inhabitants of Vienna were at this time laboring under the 
same complaint, and the number of cases which termina- 
ted fatally, like that of Mozart, was great.’’ Possibly lov- 
ers of Mozart who are suffering from the dreadful pest will 
feel gratified, though scarcely cheered. 

Mr. Mayer’s Long Life.—An extraordinary story of longe- 
vity comes to us from Vienna. It seems that the wealthy 
banker, Mr. Jacob Mayer, assisted at the representation of 
‘*Don Giovanni,’ at the Vienna Opera, on the Mozart 
centenary on the 5th ult., and that as a boy of eleven he 
was also present at the first performance of the same work 
at Vienna, in German, in the year 1805. Since then he has 
been so passionately fond of Mozart’s music that he has 
seen this opera upwards of a thousand times, It is said that 
Mr. Mayer has also been seen three times a week in his box 
at the Vienna Opera House for upward of a half century. 
Fifteen years since, as acomparative youth of eighty-two, 
he visited Bayreuth, when he became a thick and thin 
adherent of Wagner. 

Paisiello’s Remains Removed.—Considerable interest was 
created by the removal of the remains of the celebrated 
Maestro ‘‘Paisiello’’? from the Church of the Francis- 
cans, of which order he was a member, to that of Donnal- 
bina at Naples. The author of the popular opera * II Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,’? was born at Taranto, educated in the 
conservatorie, the college of music of Naples, where he 
died in 1815, and was buried in the gardens of the order. 
Two years later his body was exhumed and deposited in a 
monument erected to his memory by his sisters. Again his 
remains have been disinterred and removed to the Church 
of Donnalbina. A crown of bronze, the offering of the city 
of Taranto, was placed on his monument, and others were 
sent by the conservatorio and the city of Naples. The 
procession was opened by companies of the Pompieri and 
the Municipal Guard with music, and was closed by the mem- 
bers of the conservatorio, preceded by the Commendatore 
Platania, the director. The ‘‘Great Maestro,’’ as he was 
called, was a most prolific composer, and leaves behind 
him, unedited, the entire partitura of a pastorale written 
by him in 1791. 


Alwin Schroeder. 

HE good old proverb, “ Like father like son,” 
finds no truer application than in the case of Alwin 
Schroeder, whose picture graces the THE MUSICAL CouRIER’S 
front page of this issue. He has a European reputation as 
one of the foremost virtuosi on the violoncello, and it was 
gained in concert tournées as well as at the first desk of the 

famous Gewandhaus orchestra. 

Born in 1855, as the son of the music director at Neuhal- 
densirben, near Magdeburg, the father’s talent and enthu- 
siasm for the divine art were transmitted to him as well as 
to his three elder brothers. From his father also he re- 
ceived his first piano lessons at the age of seven, and violin 
lessons from his brother Hermann, who is the author of 
several pedagogic works on that instrument. At the age 
of eleven he was quite able to take his father’s part on the 
viola in the well-known Schroeder family quartet, in which 
two of his brothers played violin and the other violoncello, 
and he continued his studies on the violin under Professor 
de Ahna at Berlin, and on the piano under Court Pianist 
J. B. Andrée at Ballenstedt. 

In 1872 the Schroeder Quartet dissolved, as Karl Schroe- 
der, the violoncellist, went to Leipsic, and later on became 
court conductor at Sondershausen and founder of the con- 
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servatory at that city, both of which positions he still fills 
with honor and success. It was at that period that Alwin 
first took up the study of the violoncello, and with his 
special talent for that instrument he soon made such prog- 
ress that his brother Karl happily counselled him to give 
up the violin and exchange it for the violoncello, In 1875 
he was able to play ’cello in the Liebig orchestra, and in 
1880, when Karl Schroeder went from Leipsic to Sonders- 
hausen, his brother Alwin took his various positions and 
occupations in the formercity. Foreleven years he worked 
there faithfully, as first violoncellist in the opera and 
Gewandhaus orchestra, as highly esteemed teacher of his 
instrument at the Royal Conservatory, and as member of 
the Hilf (formerly Petri) String Quartet. 

If it will be remembered that it was only at the age of 
twenty that Alwin Schroeder actually became a violoncel- 
list, and that only a few years later he was able to com- 
mand a technic quite on a par with that possessed by his 
most famous colleagues, this fact must be counted asa 
most marvelous achievement and one that can be ex- 
plained only on the score of his extraordinary gift and an 
iron persistency in studying. The success which has 
attended him everywhere in Europe, and which has now 
followed him to this country, is therefore a richly deserved 
one, and it is with pride that the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra numbers among its members as first violoncellist a man 
who is as modest in his behavior as he is sterling as an 
artist. 


FOREICN NOTES. 





Cable Clippings,.—Sir Charles Hallé’s famous Man. 
chester band is to have a fine house of itsown. A society 
is being formed for the purpose of erecting a concert hall, 
more suitable than the present hall in which orchestral per- 
formances are given. When the new building is completed 
Sir Charles proposes to establish a school of music. 

The National Society of Professional Musicians, which 
closed its seventh annual conference at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
yesterday, raised the question as to the deplorable state of 
orchestral music in England as compared with the same 
class of music on the Continent. 
of orchestral 


The chairman urged the 


cultivation music in churches as the best 
means of encouraging the study of orchestral musical in- 
struments. He suggested that *these local orchestras be 
subsidized by the municipalities. 

A letter from the Right Kev. Brooke 


D. D., Bishop of Durham, was read, approving of the idea 


Foss Westcott, 


set forth by the chairman. A motion was made and 
adopted that the society seek the support of the Queen and 
the members of the royal family, whose love of music would 

Among the 
Mr. Prout’s 


‘¢ Psalm One Hundred,”’ a choral fugue, in eight parts, with 


be likely to cause them to assist the scheme. 
music performed at the conference were 


four subjects, by Dr. Vincent ; a piano quartet by Dr, Mac- 


kenzie, and a piano sonata by the late Dr. Ferdinand 
Praeger. 

Manager Lago opens the Shaftesbury Theatre again 
about the middle of January, his novelty on this occasion 


”” which 


being Mascagni’s second opera ‘‘L’Amico Fritz, 
will be played on alternate nights with ** Cavalleria Rusti- 
Miss Elandi, and Mr. Vignas, 


are already en- 


cana.”’ Miss Marie Brema 
who figured in Lago’s previous season, 
gaged. Mascagni has the honor of giving renewed life to 
Italian opera, Mr. Lago having cleared £8,000 by his 
brief autumn season. The composer’s popularity will, 
however, suffer through the sale of the English rights in all 
his operas, existing and to come, to a London firm of 
piano makers. Excerpts from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ 
were becoming quite common in English concert reoms, 
but now that the firm in question demand a fee for every 
such performance they have suddenly ceased. 

Frederick Weatherby, the popular song writer, has been 
commissioned to write an English version of ‘‘ Cavalleria 
i Carl 
double cast studying the parts. 


Rusticana’”’ for the Rosa Company, which has a 


” 


‘*Santuzza”’ is allotted to 
Mrs. Georgina Burns and Miss Alice Esty, ‘* Turiddu”’ to the 


Canadian tenor Hedmondt and Jean Dimitresco. 


Mrs. Joachim.—Amalie Joachim, the distinguished 
Lieder songstress, is about to visit the United States pro, 
fessionally. She sails for New York aboard the Aller, 
leaving Bremen February 13, and will at once fill a number 
of engagements, of which the most important involve the 
presentation of a Lieder cyclus illustrative of the growth 
and fruition of German song, and divided into four after- 
noon or evening entertainments. 


A Musical Congress in Vienna,—Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, in ‘‘ Kate Field’s Washington : ”’ 

‘Did you hear anything about Princess Metternich’s 
musical congress ?’’ 

‘‘IT could almost answer that I heard nothing else, and 
am surprised it excites so little comment in this country, 
This clever woman is carrying out a splendid idea to 
assured victory. The congress will engross Vienna next 
summer and make it the resort of musical students and 
dilettanti. The exhibit will trace the history of music 
from its dawn to the present day. Instruments and scores 


will be supplemented by practical illustrations of various 
schools. France has appropriated 300,000 frs. for her 
exhibit, and will send artists to interpret modern French 
music. 

**And all the work of one woman. How delightful! I 
wonder when our Government will set aside $60,000 to 
advance American music! pay 
decent salaries to our Marine Band!” 


Congress won’t even 


Rosenfeld’s Quest.—Monroe Rosenfeld has gone to 
Milan to see Mascagni and also to purchase some original 
MSS. of mandolin and guitar music for the New York 
market. 


Gluck Revised,—Richard Strauss, composer and court 
opera conductor at Weimar, has published a new edition of 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie in Tauris’’ (piano score arranged for 
the German stage by Richard Strauss), which may be con- 
sidered a great improvement upon any former edition, con- 
taining excellent hints for the performance on the stage, as 
well as musical illustrations of great value. 
published by Adolph Firstner, Berlin. 


The work is 


MacCunn’s ** Cleopatra.”’—Mr. Hamish MacCunn 
is at work on his grand opera, which may be produced at 
the nominally ‘‘English’’ opera house in London. The 
title is ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ a subject so popular with opera 
writers that it is stated to have already been set some 
twenty times. 


St. Quentin Successful.—At Brussels, recently, the 
performance of Mr. D. St. Quentin’s opera, ‘‘Barbarim,”’ 
took place with success. 


Mendelssohn Manuscripts Missing. — Kobbing 
institutions of valuable MSS. seems by some people to be 
thought a very venial sort of offense. The library of the 
Philharmonic Society has recently had to be moved owing 
to alterations at St. James’ Hall, and it seems that a large 
number of autographs, particularly of Mendelssohn, are 
missing. There may be some doubt about the ‘* Trumpet”’ 
overture, op. 101, which is stated in Grove’s Dictionary to 
be in Mendelssohn’s autograph, but which seems to be in 
the handwriting of a copyist, the trombone parts only 
The to 
‘*Melusina”’ is also written in the handwriting of an 


being in Mendelssohn’s handwriting. overture 
amanuensis, although there are many corrections in the 


composer’s own hand. But the MS. of the soprano scena, 


‘‘Infelice,’’ is missing altogether, and there is not much 


doubt that somebody has purloined it. It is also stated 
that a large number of interesting letters are missing from 
the collection. It would have been far better if the whole 
library had been sold, so that it might, at any rate, have 
reached the British Museum or one or other of our public 


institutions.—London ‘ Figaro.’’ 


Gilbert’s New Opera,—London, January 4.—At the 
Lyric Theatre this evening, W. S. Gilbert’s long expected 
‘“The Mountebank,”’ the 


Cellier’s music, was produced for the first time. 


new opera, with late Arthur 
The scene 
is laid in Sicily in the early part of the present century. 
The first act opens with a pretty scene formed of a pic- 
turesque Sicilian pass in which there is an inn, and Mount 
Etna and a monastery inthe distance. The plot tells of an 
old alchemist who is hunting for the philosopher’s stone. 
He finally blows himself up, and his landlord seizes his be 
longings for the rent. Among his effects is a mysterious 
bottle labelled ‘‘ Man is a hypocrite and always pretends to 
be better than he really is. 


make those who drink of it what they pretend to be. 


The contents of this bottle will 
This medicine falls into the hands of ‘* Pietro,’”’ the propri- 
etor of a troupe of mountebanks. The qginking indiscrim- 
inately of this magic potion causes much fun. 

‘*Pietro’’ (Mr. Lionel Brough) mixes the magic medicine 
with wine and gives some to his two mountebanks, a 
clown and a dancing girl. Mr. H. Monkhouse plays the 
clown and Miss Aida Jenoure plays the dancing girl 
They pretend to be waxwork figures and accordingly are 
‘* Hamlet ”’ 


respectively, and are worked on the penny in 


transformed into automatic and 


’ 


figures of 
‘¢Ophelia,’ 
the slot principle, which gives rise to a number of absurdi- 
ties. They, among other things, pretend to love each 
other, and finally become lovers in reality. 

Eventually the magic potion has effect upon the Tamar- 
ras, members of a secret society, whose thirst for blood and 
revenge is caused by the fact that 500 years ago the brother 
of the mother of their ancestor’s next door neighbor was 
wrongfully convicted. The Tamarras capture the monas- 
tery and drink of the wine in which the old alchemist’s 
magic potion has been mixed, and the robbers are trans- 
formed into monks. 

After all sorts of comical complications the showman 
manages to untangle everybody tangled, and everybody is 
happy. ‘ 

Thomas Henry Weist Hili,—The sudden death of 
Mr. Weist Hill, the energetic principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music, London, on Saturday morning last at his 
house in Redcliffe road, South Kensington, must have come 
as a painful surprise to many, though it was pretty well 
known that for the last twe years his health had been fail- 
ing. Thomas Henry Weist Hill was born in 1828 at Isling- 





ton. At the age of sixteen he entered the Royal Academy 





of Music as a violinist, succeeded in obtaining the ‘‘ King’s 
Scholarship, 
Institution, where, as well as at Eton College, he was for 
many years professor of the violin. 
reputation as a soloist both there and in the United States, 


” and subsequently was elected a Fellow of the 


He quickly gained a 


and for a considerable period was leader in some of the chief 
Londonorchestras. On the opening of the Alexandra Palace, 
Mr. Weist Hill was appointed conductor, and for several 
seasons provided there an excellent series of concerts, 
among which was a fine revival of Handel’s ‘Esther.’ 
In 1880 he accepted the post of principal to the Guildhall 
School of Music, then just founded by the corporation in a 
disused warehouse in Aldermanbury. He worked zealously 
in that position, ably discharging his many duties, was 
popular among both professors and pupils, and greatly 
added to the esteem in which he was held by the corpor- 
ation by his composition of the ‘*Civic Anthem,’’ first per 


formed in December, 1887, in the Guildhall. 


-Theodore Robin, the second hus 


75 Ave 


Theodore Robin. 
band of Mrs. Sydney Mason, died at his residence, 
nue des Champs Elysées, on Sunday, January 3. He was 
born in the Mauritius Islands. Twenty-five years ago he 
was well known in Paris as the leading amateur singer of 


the time. Gounod and Rossini were among his associates, 


and Faure, whose name has since become so well known to 
the musical world, was his great friand and rival. It was 
in Paris he first met his wife, and with her he frequently 
visited America, making many friends in Lenox and Balti 
In this latter city, on the occasion of his last visit 
ata 


He remained a confirmed paralytic up to the time 


more. 
six years ago, he was stricken with apoplexy while 
dinner. 


of his death, 


Another Letter on the Timely Topic. 
HE following open letter « xplains itself It 


is relative toa letter published several weeks ago in 


Tue MusicaL Courter: 
Dear Miss Grahap 

Noticing the eloquent appeal in the last edition of Tue Musi 
Courter on behalf of the new society of American composers, I take 
great pleasure in handing in my application for membership. I hail with 
delight the patriotic spirit which prompts you to form a society for Ameri 
can composers and musicians exclusively, and congratulate you on the 


brilliancy of the idea Personally I base my right as to entering the hal 


lowed circle upon the undisputed claim of my ancestry, | am prepared 


to prove by family documents in my possession that | am a direct descend- 





ant of Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas. It is this fact which probably 
accounts for a certain flavor in my mposition a flavor which has 
been characterized by critics as thoroug! American In my operas, 
which, owing to the predominance a certain clique of envious foreiga mu 
sicians exercise in our country | have never been able to get before the 
public, I have illustrated such national subjects as the Courtship of 
Capt. John Smith,”’ * The joys of the happy hunting ground You will 
readily understand my predilections for these themes after being 
acquainted with the facts of my pedigree 

What a happy idea to take the initiative su in important step ! 
How many native talents have been blasted throug ! ernicious in 
fluence of foreign artists. How many ge ses are bor laily in our 
midst to blush unseen and waste their sweetness in the dar unfathomed 
caves of oceans! 

Well may you pint your little rosy finger scorn at France, wh llowed 
the injurious influence of Gluck, Meyerbeer, R ni, Cherubini and the 
rest to corrupt the nation’s growth of her talent England to-day would 
be greater had she not suffered the foreigners Handel, Mendelssohn, Bene 
dict to guide her musical course with iron hand, Other instances might 
be cited—note the baneful intluence of the Se , Thomases, Damrosches, 
Sr. Joseyffs ef/u Man on the progress of art in our country Whata 
stroke of genius to close the doors upon these gentlemen and their ilk, and 
show our desire to cultivate “ home talent My enthusiasm perhaps may 
carry me too far, but I fancy you have not drawn the negight en ugh 

I would suggest that you restrict the membership of the new society only 
to the descendants of those who came over with the Pilgrim Fathers 
Enough of foreigners! Yours is the correct policy We will clear the 
Augean stables of our musical institutions of th nfectious foreign air 
which pervades them Then alone may we hope for the development of 
native art. Donotlet Dvorakin! Keep Rubinste it! Let the ery be 
American music by American composers. Hip, hip, hurral Ihree cheer 
for the Red, White and Blue Yours J iP { 

(Incorporated May 1, E801.) 
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> > 


and Mrs. Arthur Nikisch will 


The Nikisch Recital.——Mr 
rive a recital of song and piano music at Chickering Hall 
yn the afternoon of next Wednesday, the 20th instant. On 
this occasion the Russian lad, Alexander Fiedemann, who 
was brouvht here to be educated by Mr. Brodsky, will be 
heard on the iolin bad 
The Eighth Damrosch Sunday Concert,—The pro 
ram of the ei th Damrosch concert last Sunday night 
it the new Music Ilall was as follows: 
' re I f / 
: Massenet 
Marie Forre 
L'A I Mascagni 
Vir ne in America 
Ca ‘ ** Suzel 
** Fritz’ and ** Suzel 
re * Fritz 
luett ( T fatta pallida Suzel"’ and * Fritz,” 
Mrs, Tavary 
Campanini 
i Midsummer Night's Dream,’ 
Doge rv { ‘ n's music for chorus and orchestra 
The M I ic impressed one at once as the prod 
uct of an individual mind and in the duetto, ‘*‘Come s’¢ 
{fetta | illida the id passionate Masc agni broke loose, 
but iwhole the selections sung on this occasion were 
1avely pastoral, and in one instance of extreme melodic 
beaut 
Ogdensburg Annual Musical Festival.—The St. Law 
rence International Musical Union announces that its 
thirteenth annual musical festival will take place January 
ul ) in Ogdensburg, N. Y. Carl Zerrahn 
will conduct ; Martha Dana Shepard, pianist ; Anna Burch, 
»prano ; Rose Stewart, soprano; Lena Little, alto; G. J. 
Parker, tenor, and Il, Meyn, bass, will assist. 
Aus der Ohe in the West.—Adele Aus der Ohe will 
y with the Thoma ymphony Orchestra in Chicago in 


February, after which she is engaged for a number of re 


Ida Klein’s Success Mr Ida Klein with the 


Orchestra in Pittsburgh last week with 


sang 
ing 
Damros« 


reat success. No doubt this 


ymphony 
lady has a fine future before 
her on the concert stave. 

Adele Lewing's Recitals 


yvreat success in 


Miss Adele Lewing is still 
the West. 
the Mozart Club; 


meeting with She recently 


played in Dayton, Ohio, before in Dela 


ware, Ohio, before the conservatory, and gave two rec itals 
the Oberlin Conservatory. Miss Lewing plays on a 


betwu 
Hallet & rand, 


Piano Recital,—Miss 


to.merrow 


Estelle T. An- 


Miss Andrews’ 
| evening at 


drew will give i 
eeper Hallin the New 


Boston 


piano recital 
England Conservatory of Music, 
ind will play compositions by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Henselt and Chopin. Augusto Rotoli, tenor, will 


** Adelaide.”’ 


Godard 


issist and sing Beethoven's 


Utica Conservatory of Music Offer.—Utica, N. Y., Jan 
wary 11, 1 We would respectfully call your attention 


to this opportunity for the gifted children of your readers. 
2yth of January, 1892, at 5 Pp. M., the fifth competition 
tuition certificate will be held at the Utica (N. Y.) 
Music. 


ind able to read 


On the 
for 


Conserv 


a Bice 


itory of Competitors must be below six- 


teen years of a music and play on the 


Names of competitors must be received before Jan- 


plano 


uary 27, 18y2.—-Louis Lombard, director, 


The Annual Tombs Concert,—Each New Year's Day 
brings to the boarders of the Tombs of this city a free 


concert as a gift to celebrate the occasion. This year the 


committee of arrangements, consisting of Mrs. I. Studwell 
ind Mrs, A. ¢ program, 
performed by the following singers and players: Miss Kate 
Percy Douglas, soprano; Miss A.C. Taylor, contralto; Mr. 
a. & Mr. Wm. J. 


Messrs Levien, ban joists ; 


raylor, formulated an attractive 


Daly, elocutionist; 
Mr. Thos. E. 
Mr. Charles Deiderichs, accompanist ; Mr. 
Although the élite of the 
nut in the habit of boarding at Hotel Tombs, Messrs. 


Vhinney, bass; 


Farman and 
Green, tenor: 
Charles Van Baar, accompanist. 
city i 


Steinway & Sons kindly supplied a piano for the occasion. 


The Schmidt-Herbert Concert.—The second concert of 
the Schmidt-Herbert String Quartet was given in Hard- 


man Hall last Friday evening, the following program being 


played: 

Quartet in D, op, 4 eevee Haydn 
Ciaccona, for violin alone Bach 
Louis Schmidt, Jr 
Prelude, in B minor Chopin-Schmidt 
Menuetto, from quartet in G Berhn-Scholz 


Quartet in D, op. 75 .. Bazzini 
7" . 
The quartet did some excellent work, the third move- 
ment in the Haydn quartet being given in a manner that 
for 


called warm applause, though the excellence was not 


confined to any particular number. Mr. Schmidt made a 
strong impression by his playing of the ciaccona and was 
encored, and responded with a Bach number. The attend- 


ance was all that could be desired. 


Most Beautiful and Expensive,—Tue Musica Courter 
of December 16 is probably the most beautiful and ex- 


pensive number of a musical paper ever issued as a sou- 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








venir of the opera season in New York, and contains por- 
traits of all the great artists in that noted combination. 
The title page is a fine half tone portrait of Paderewski, 
set in a gilt background. The supplementsare portraits of 
Adelina Patti, Marie Van Zandt, Emma Albani, Emma 
Eames, Lilli Lehmann, Sofia Scalchi, the Ravogli sisters, 
Victor Capoul, Jean and Edward de Reszké, Paul Kalisch 
and Theodore Hablemann (the latter stage manager of the 
Abbey-Grau Opera Company). The pages of the paper 
also contain portraits of Anton Seidl, Anna Burch, Clara 
Poole, W. R. Chapman, Eugene Weiner, S. Weed, William 
H. Rieger and Rosa Linde.—Des Moines ‘ Leader,’’ De- 
cember 27. 

Casino.—The long and successful run of ‘‘ The Tyrolean”’ 
in the Casino came to an end with the performance given 
last Monday night, which was the 1ooth consecutive repre- 
sentation of the opera. Last evening (Tuesday) the first 
performance of the revival of ‘*‘Nanon”’ was given. Marie 
Drew Donaldson appeared as 


Tempest had the title rdle. 
‘*Ninon de 1|’Eclos,’’ Grace 
Davenport as ‘*De Maintenon,’’ Sylvia Thorne as ‘Jac- 
quelin,’’ Edwin Stevens as ‘* Marsillac,”’ Ferdinand Schurtz 
as ‘*D’Aubigne,’’ Max Figman as ‘ Hector,’’ James Maas 
as the **King’’ and Fred. Solomon as the ** Abbé.”’ 


Golden as ‘*Gaston,’’? Eva 


Music Club,—The Music Club will have an evening of 
music, followed by supper and dancing, in the assembly 
rooms of the Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday even- 
ing, 23d. Among the musical features of the evening will 
be a trio by Brahms for piano, violin and horns, performed 
by Arthur Friedheim, Clifford Schmidt, and Carl Pieper; 
Schubert’s ‘Florellen’’ quintet, given by Franz Rummel, 
Richard Arnold, Emil Gramm, Victor Herbert and E. Ma- 
noli, and Sinding’s variations in E flat minor for two pianos, 
played by Franz Rummel and Arthur Friedheim. 

Godowski’s Recital.—Mr. Leopold Godowsky will give 
the first of a series of three recitals of piano music at 
Chickering Hall on Thursday afternoon next. The pro- 
gramme 1, Sonata, op. 53, Beethoven; 2, 
‘‘Davidsbuendler,’’ Schumann; 3, two impromptuo, F 
sharp and G flat, and sonata, op. 35, Chopin; 4, rhapsodie 
No, 2, Brahms; 5, barcarolle in G, Rubinstein; 6, ‘‘Isla- 
Balakireff; 7, valse, ‘* Nacht- 
‘*Rhapsodie Espagnole,’’ 


is as follows: 


mey,’’ Oriental fantasia, 


falter,’’ Strauss-Tausig ; 8, 
Liszt, 

Manuscript Society.—The third private meeting of the 
Manuscript Society will take place at 158 Fifth avenue this 
Compositions by Titus d’Ernesti, George W. 
Chadwick, C. Whitney Coombs, Victor Herbert, Victor 
Harris and F. N. Shepperd will be played for the first time. 
The prosperity of the Manuscript Society is so great that 
its members are goon to occupy permanent quarters at I19 


evening. 


Fifth avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nikisch.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nikisch 
will give a recital at Chickering Hall on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, Jafiuary 20. Mrs. Nikisch will sing, Mr. Nikisch 
will be at the piano, and they will have the assistance in 
carrying out their program of Master Alexander Fiedemann, 
the Russian youth whom Mr, Brodsky brought hither, and 
whose education the older virtuoso is now completing. 

Beethoven String Quartet.—The second concert of 
that excellent chamber music organization, the Beethoven 
String Quartet, will take place at Music Hall to-morrow 
evening. The program includes‘a string quartet in E flat by 

sazzini, op. 76, and a piano quintet in C minor by Nawratil, 
op. 17. Mrs. Helen Hopekirk, pianist, and Dr. Carl Martin, 
basso, will assist the club. 

Wisconsin Cqpservatory of Music.—The management 
takes pleasure in introducing a new member of the faculty, 
A. Howard Garrett, of New York city, who will have charge 
of the vocal department. 

Mr. Garrett has created a most favorable impression as 
a concert singer. He studied under the instruction of the 
well-known singer, Max Treumann, formerly opera singer at 
Munich, who also ranks as one of the best teachers in the 
country. 

A. Howard Garrett was my pupil for three years and is therefore 
thoroughly acquainted with my method of teaching, enabling him to hold 
any position as vocal teacher successfully. Under my tuition he devel- 
oped a fine baritone voice and is capable to take engagement for concert, 
oratorio and opera, Max Treumann. 

New York, March, 1891, 

The Liederkranz Anniversary,—Last Saturday was the 
forty fifth anniversary of the founding of the Liederkranz, 
and it was celebrated with an informal entertainment, 
which was highly successful. For those who looked around 
the beautifully decorated hall of the society’s handsome 
building in Fifty-eighth street, crowded and gay with 700 
members of and their guests, it was difficult to realize that 
forty-five years ago, on January 9, 1847, the society was 
founded with an admission fee of 50 cents and monthly 
dues of 25 cents. Things have indeed changed since then 
with the Liederkranz, But one thing has not changed 
during all those years, and that is the unfailing good 
will and friendship which existed then, and does now, 
among the members, and the heartiness, the cordiality 
and the jollity which make the stranger as sincerely 
welcome among them now as forty-five years ago. Those 
qualities shone conspicuously last Saturday night, and 





laughter reigned supreme. An excellent program of 
musical selections had been provided, and the concert 
began after the president, Hubert Cillis, had made a speech 
reviewing the history of the society. During the course of 
his remarks he laid particular stress on the fact that the 
Liederkranz had always aimed to develop the singing of the 
chorus, and he pointed to some of the victories which had 
been won by the society in many tournaments of song. 
The soloists of this auspicious occasion were Miss Julie 
Miller. Hartung, soprano; Miss Leonora von Stosch, violin- 
ist; Anton Hekking, violoncellist, and Mr. Reuling, a mem- 
ber of the society. 


Young People’s Concert.—Walter Damrosch’s second 
Young People’s Concert will be given at Music Hall this 
The whole of Mendelssohn’s lovely 
”’ will be per- 


afternoon at 3:30. 
music to ‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
formed, and George Riddle will read the text of the drama. 


Symphony Society.—The third concert of the Sym. 
phony Society will take place at Music Hall on Saturday 
evening, preceded by the usual rehearsal on Friday after- 
noon. The solo player will be the great pianist, Ignace J. 
Paderewski, who will play Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. 


Kneisel Quartet.—The third and fourth concerts of the 
Kneisel Quartet, Friday evening next and February 12, will 
be given in the chamber music room at Music Hall, instead 
of at Sherry’s. 


Valesca Franck.—Valesca Franck, pianist, and Johanna 
Bach, contralto, will give a concert at Steinway Hall to- 
morrow, 


Ritter-Goetze and Fischer.—Maria Ritter-Goetze and 
Emil Fischer will give a series of song recitals during the 
month of February. 


Giannini Concert.—Mr. B. V. Giannini and his pupils 
will give a concert at Behr Hall on Thursday evening. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert.—The third Brooklyn 
Philharmonic concert will take place on Saturday evening. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler will be soloist. 


Paderewski and Ziegfeld.—There is an able bodied 
rumor abroad in the land to the effect that Dr. Florence 
Ziegfeld has made a proposition to Paderewski to join 
the forces of the Chicago Musical College. Dr. Ziegfeld 
reasoned that as New York had captured Scharwenka 
and Dvorak, Chicago sltould execute a flank movement 
upon Paderewski and seize him before he has the chance 
to get away. This strategic move the doctor’s other 
self, Colonel Ziegfeld, undertook to perform, if Dame 
Rumor is a female of veracious tendencies. Pader- 
ewski as a factor in the affairs of the Chicago Musical 
College would be a master stroke, the biggest advertisement 
that money could secure—bigger even than a special piano 
train from New York. The benefits that would accrue to 
the institution by having so famous a musician as one of 
its faculty would outweigh all money considerations, if not 
positively unreasonable. What conditions are coupled with 
the offer, or what privileges, are not known. Dr. Ziegfeld 
will not commit himself as to whether the report is true or 
not. When he is asked for an expression on the subject 
his eyes twinkle and he has the air of a man who has 
bought a through ticket and a sleeper to the seventh heaven 
of contentment. Maybe the rumor is true, maybe not. 
One thing is certain: Paderewski and Dr. Ziegfeld are now 
on very intimate terms. It would be a mighty good thing 
for Paderewski to make his home among a people that are 
so enthusiastic and appreciative, and incidentally it may 
be remarked that it would also be a mighty good thing for 
Chicago if Paderewski should decide to locate here. He is 
of the kind of stuff which makes first-class American 
citizens, and especially the typical Chicagoan.—Chicago 
‘*Evening Post,’’ January 7. 

The Lavins.—At the close of this season Mr. and Mrs, 
(Mary Howe) Lavin will go to Paris, where with the 
Trabadello as teacher Mr. Lavin will study a year prepar- 
ing for the operatic stage, and he will also give consider- 
able attention to oratorio. 


Married.,—Mr. G. H. Garrett, the well-known baritone 
of Auburn, N. Y., was married last week to Miss Adelaide 
Myers, a contralto of that city. 


Mozart Symphony Club of New York.—The Mozart 
Symphony Club of New York, under the management of 
Mr. Richard Stoelzer and Mario Blodeck, will continue to 
fill dates and is ready to accept further engagements. Ad- 
dress Richard Stoelzer, No. 327 South Fifth street, Brooklyn. 
The club has made excellent artistic impressions wher- 
ever it has played. 


A New Pianist.—A pianist named Lutter is the last to 
appear in London. He was a pupil of Liszt and plays with 
remarkable brilliancy and precision. 

A MacDowell Recital,—Mr. E. A. MacDowell will give 
the second in his series of piano recitals in Chickering Hall, 
Boston, on Friday afternoon next. The program for the 
occasion is: Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven; a group of 
six pieces by Mr. MacDowell ; a ‘‘ movement perpetual,”’ 
by Alkan; three pieces by Sicherbatcheff, and selections 
from Chopin and Saint-Saéns. 








The Third Philharmonic Society 
Concert. 
DEATH AND APOTHEOSIS. 


In a small and humbie chamber, 
Where a candle dimly burns, 

Lies a sick man on his pallet, 

Who a moment since with Death 
Wildly, desperately has struggled. 
Tranquil now he is and sleeps, 
While the ticking of the old clock 
Is the only sound that's heard 

In the room whose calm appalling 
Marks the near approach of death. 
O'er the wan and wasted features 
Melancholy smiles oft pass ; 

Does he, at life's very border, 
Dream of childhood's golden days? 
Death, tho’ still kept in abeyance, 
Grants not respite long for dreams; 
Cruelly it shakes its victim, 

And again begins the struggle. 
Life and death in conflict dire 
Wrestle for supremacy. 

Neither has the victory gained, 
And again doth stillness reign, 





Prostrate is the patient lying, 
Sleepless, but delirium weaves 
Forms and scenes almost forgotten 
Scenes of life as they have passed. 
With his mind's eye does he see them, 
Childhood's days—his life’s bright morn— 
In their innocence brightly beaming ; 
And again the sports of youth— 
Feats achieved and oft attempted 
Till to man’s estate matured, 

He to gain life’s highest treasures 
Fans his ardor into flame. 

What to him seemed bright and pure 
To exalt it he endeavored ; 

This the impulse of his life 

That has led him and sustained him, 
Coldly, mockingly the world 

Barrier upon barrier raises. 

When to him the goal seems near 
Hindrances arise before him. 

** Still another round each barrier, 
Onward, higher thou must climb !”’ 
Thus he strives, and thus endeavors, 
Never swerving from the right, 
What he strove for, what he sought, 
With a yearning, heartfelt, deep, 
Now he seeks in throes of death, 
Seeks it, ah! but not to find it. 

Tho’ more clear and near he sees it, 
Tho’ it waxes e’en before him, 

Still his spirit cannot grasp it, 

And can nevermore complete it. 

Lo! one more and final blow, 

Grim, relentless Death is dealing ; 
Broken is the thread of life, 

And the eyes are closed forever. 





Ah! but mighty strains to him 

From the realms of heaven are pealing. 

Found is what his soul has sought : 

Blest release, transfiguration ! 

Richard Pohl.—English version by Miss E. Buck. 
At the third Philharmonic Society concert last Saturday 

evening (preceded by the usual public rehearsal last Friday 
afternoon) the program presented was one that would have 
made the last generation of concert goers open their eyes 
in philistine amazement. Time and Anton Seidl, how- 
ever, work wonders, and who shall say the change is not 


beneficial and enlivening? Here is the scheme of this 
concert : 

Overture, ‘‘ Manfred,”’ op. 115 Te Poe Schumann 
Piano concerto No, %, op. 56 meer rere ...Xaver Scharwenka 
Allegro, Adagio. Allegro non troppo. 

Mr. Xaver Scharwenka. 
** Death and Apotheosis,”’ tone poem, op. 24, new. 
Symphony No. 3, * Im Walde,”’ op. 153 
First part: Daytime. 
Impressions and emotions. 
Second part; Twilight. 
Dreams. 
Dance of Dryads. 
Third part: Night. 
The forest in the stillness of night. 
Passing of the wild hunt with ** Hulda’’ and ‘* Wotan.’ 
Daybreak. 


..... Richard Strauss 
. Raff 


The chief novelty of the evening was, of course, Richard 
Strauss’ tone poem, the poetical interpretation of which 
was written by Richard Pohl (after the work had been com- 
posed) and which prefixes this criticism? Richard Strauss 
seems to have caught the mantle discarded by the late 
Abbé Liszt on his flight heavenward (?), and be it said that 
the mantle is not too large for his musical shoulders. He 
is an extremely gifted young man, with a strong predilec- 
tion for the morbidly grand and grandiosely gloomy in art. 
His talent, like Berlioz’, lies in the delineation of terrifically 
grotesque figures, and, like the erratic Frenchman, he lacks 
greatly on the side of spontaneity and naiveté, not to speak 
of showing positive dearth in melodic invention. 

This ‘‘Death and Apotheosis”’ is infinitely more am- 
bitious than its composer’s ‘‘ Don Juan,’’ but by that very 
same token it has not the crisp expression and admirable 
condensation to be found in that brilliant work. This 
tone poem begins in C minor and the apotheosis is in C. 
Mr. Arthur Mees thus sums up the work : 


The following epitome may assist the listener in tracing these thoughts 


Death, when a peaceful, tender melody, accompanieg by the harp, sug- 
gests the ‘‘ dream of childhood’s golden days.” 

The respite is brief. Harsh chords announce the renewal of the des- 
perate battle. Fragments of the leading subject, so significant of deter- 
mined effort, are heard in the bass. They gradually unite until the com- 
plete theme is developed in its full power, which leads into a contrasting 
second one full of energy and irresistible force. New motives accumu- 
late. The tumult increases. 

The tide of conflict advances and recedes until exhaustion again enforces 
rest and ‘‘stillness reigns.”’ And now the life of the dying sufferer passes 
before his mental vision, The dream of childhood’s peaceful happiness 
reappears. After atime a stirring, vigorous theme points to the recollec- 
tions of youth which crowd in upon him, The thought of manhood devoting 
its efforts toward reaching high ideals and realizing noble aspirations in 
the face of obstacles encountered at every step finds expression in the 
leading subjects above referred to, interrrupted by contrasting motives, 
while the crashing unisons of the trombones again and again give warning 
that Death is knocking at the door with pitiless persistence. The conflict 
of these different elements is interpreted with great skill. A vivid tone 
picture is unfolded, not so much by the ingenious combination of themes 
as by the drastic presentment of the deeply emotional conception of the 
subject matter of the work. 

Finally the conflict comes toanend. After a last effort at resistance, 
Death, with its persistent onslaught, conquers. More and more feeble 
The body yields, but the soul takes flight to 
higher realms, where amid the sound of bells and celestial harmonies its 
highest aspirations find glorified realization. It translating this 
beautiful thought into tones that the composer seems to have been filled 
with the loftiest inspiration, 
were so forcibly expressive of violent conflict, unyielding resistance, bit 
ter struggle, now accompanied by simple, pure harmonies appear in the 
light of atransfiguration, The spirit of peace, contentment and happi- 
ness rising to mighty power pervades this part of the work, the concep- 
tion of which is as grand as its embodiment in tones is remarkable. 


becomes the opposition. 
is in 


The very themes and motives which before 


Despite its tremendously ambitious scope and the large 
orchestral apparatus employed (extra harp, contrafagotte, 
&c.), the ‘* Death and Apotheosis ’’ does not impress one as 
a work of genius, The orchestral technic displayed 1s 
enormous — strange ha.monies, weird episodes, almost 
thrilling climaxes may be found therein, and the whole 
welded into a glowing mass of color that speaks volumes 
for the immense energy and temperament of the com 
poser; but the elements of greatness and grandeur are al- 
sent, for the themes themselves are essentially not new 
nor sublime, and all the ingenuity of rhythm and variety 
in instrumentation cannot cover this defect. 

Then, too, Mr. Strauss has as unpleasant a faculty for 
digging and delving at unpleasant and morbid details as 
Mr. Emile Zola. 
delineate the wheezing breath and death rattle by means 
of It 
image on the brain, and so-called realism in music is once 


Little use for a composer to attempt to 


clever orchestral devices. makes no particular 
more demonstrated to be outside of the narrowest lines, to be 
chimerical. And yet the Strauss work is interesting, and Mr. 
Seidl deserves credit for introducing it at a Philharmonic 
concert, where fresh musical air was long ago needed badly. 
‘*Death and Apotheosis’’ is more than mere air—it is a 
cyclone of tone and no one but Anton Seidl could have 
made its tremendous climacteric effects possible. His con- 
ducting of the composition throughout was replete with 
power and passion. 

> 


No, 2 Cc 
heard here a decade or so ago, when it was introduced to a 


New York audience by Constantin Sternberg, who had per 


The Scharwenka concerto in minor was first 


formed the same office previously for the same composer’s 
Bb flat minor concerto. 

It is a smoothly written composition, the first theme, 
Beethovenish in coloring, but soon taking a Chopin-like 
hue, the adagio in A flat (sounding very much like the 
andante spianato, op. 22, of Chopin) and the last movement 
being amiably Sclavonic. This concerto is not so brilliant 
as the composer’s first concerto, but it is more satisfying 
musically and is well worked out, the coda of the last 


allegro having a reminiscence of the opening theme. The 
work is well made and orchestrated in a clever fashion. 
Mr. Scharwenka played the piano part in his usual 


musical and finished manner. 
and in the rondo his passage work was clean and delight 
ful. Mr. Scharwenka was sadly handicapped by his instru- 
ment, a Behr grand, which was wholly devoid of resonance 
That he would have 


His scale playing was crisp, 


in the bass and tinkling in the treble. 
appeared to greater advantage on an instrument worthier 
of his powers was patent to all present. As it was, his 
fortes were mere hollow mockeries. The passage work in 
the concerto is throughout Chopin in spirit, but ingenious, 
and at times very novel. The composer-pianist had great 
success, and at the evening concert had to respond to per- 
sistent encores with a dainty performance of his own stac- 
cato etude. 

Raff, the greatest landscape painter among modern com 
posers, was represented by his charming ‘‘Im Walde”’ 
symphony, which received novel treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Seidl as to tempi. The ‘‘ Manfred’’ overture was 
very well played. The audiences at the rehearsal and at 
the concert were very large. 

The program of the next concert is as follows: 


Symphonic poem, “ Prometheus”’ Liszt 
Violin concerto No. 3 (new) 


‘Eine Faust’’ overture Wagner | 


| 
Bruch | 
t : sediea 
Symphony No. 4, D minor, first version (first time) 


Schumann | 





J. H. McKINLEY, 





in their tonal investment: In the introduction soft harmonies in irregu- 
larly pulsating rhythms interrupted by sighing chords seem to picture the 
lonely chamber in which the sufferer lies exhausted from his struggle with 
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terested audience. 


Aria, ** Les Grecs 


filled his place. 
notably 
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The First Philharmonic Club Concert. 
York Philharmonic 


its 


first concert in New York this season Tuesday even 


Quartet, op. 59, No. 3 


jes Trojan first time) 


Mrs, Fursch-Madi 
Nocturne, ** Idylle,” op, 19 
(For flute, violin and y 
t** Arioso”’ 
Songs {** Le Soir 
Mrs, Fursch-Mad 
Sextet, No. 2 (first time 
Thema con variazioni—andante maestos 
Rondo gioco 
(Flute, two violins, viola, violone« 


Composed for and dedicated to the New York 


Mrs. Fursch-Madi 


Emil Fischer being sick, 
The club was in 


fine 


In workmanship it is excellent, the 


ar 


composition comes well within the cate 


fiy 
hrs 


and did some 
which as 

gory of the pleasing 

two movements 


Andante con moto~—allego vivace Andante con na 
Menuetto. Grac Allegro m 
(Two violins, viola and vi neell 


rood form 


playing in the Gouvy sextet 


ilharm< 


The program was the following : 


ic Cl 


ing of last week at Chickering Hall, before a large and in 


more than 


being decidedly the best. Mrs. Fursch.-Madi had to repe it 
the Thomas song, so charmingly was it sun The new 
concert master of the club, Mr. John Marquardt, is a de 
cided acquisition, for he plays with enthusiasm, is 0d 
solid artist and does not obtrude his personality, as is the 
wont of many first violins. The second concert of the club 
occurs March 1. 
Opera in Italian and French. 
AST Wednesday night “ Faust” was repeated 
at the opera, with this change of cast 

Margherita Alban 
Siebel lct 
Marta Bauermeiste 
Mephistopheles rer n 
Valentino Martapour 
Wagner Vaschett 
Faust t k 

Edouard de Reszk¢é, who was to have sun lephist 
had a relapse of the grip, and Serbolini proved an u iti 
factory substitute. Albani’s mature Margherita ”’ is fa 
miliar to New York. She had much succe in the third 
act and was heartily applauded after the ‘lewel Son 
De Reszké was, as usual, very satisfactory Viane on 
ducted. 

Last Friday evening Ambroise Thomas’ charming opera 
‘*Mignon”’ was given, with the followi: t: 
Mignon 1 \ an 
Federico hi 
Filina | ann 
Lotario \ 
Laerte ( 
Antonio { 
Giarno Va ett 
Wilhelm Meister Montar 

His first appeara 

Musical director and conduc I Saas 

This was one of the best performance f the Abbey 
Grau Opera Company, con idering the fact that accordir 
to the principles of that organization t in ip er 
orchestral aid are not nece ary it operat riormance 
this season at the Metropolitan Opera Ho M 
Zandt’s voice is not adapted to the part of ‘* Mignon” and 
all shedid was to give a hackneyed and stayey repr tion 
of the réle. Scalchi had very little to do and did thatina 
vulgar fashion, but was complimented by the mited 
number of supporters of Italian-French opera with an 
encore, to which she gracefully submitted in th vod old 
traditional style. Pettigianni, who is put forward every 
time one of the ‘‘stars’’ gets the grip, sang the part of “bi 
lina’’ as is customary in the small provincial opera houses 
of Italy and Spain and England and anywhere else, and she 
walked through the acts satisfactorily As to the male 
singers very little need be said, except that Vinche wa 
at constant variance with the orchestral pitch and did not 
seem to avoid it. 

This is the kind of operatic papthe ;eople ofthis city are 
exper ted to pay for, but the « xpectations are appa ntly 
not realized, for the house, deducting th Imir ead 
heads, was about half filled. If Messrs. Abbey an 1 are 
in this operatic venture for the pleasure of it, t neces 
sarily must be willing to pay forsuch an amusement. Good 
luck to them, and may they be able to contir it to their 
heart’s content! ‘' Mignon’’ was givenin Brooklyn, at the 
Academy of Music, Tuesday evening of last week, with 
Lehmann as ‘‘Filina’’ and Valero as *‘ Meister.’’ At the 
matinée last Saturday the double bill of ‘‘Orfeo”’ and 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana ’’ was repeated 

Last Monday night Verdi’s ‘ Otello”’ w given with this 
cast: 

Desdemona 4 

lago ( ra 
Cassio r 

Roderigo | sidini 
Emilia i 
Lodovico t i 
Montano \ ani 
Otello ea e Reszke 


The performance was an exceptionally strong one and the 
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audience was simply fearful from a box office 
Abbey cried ** Wolf” so often this 
season that when they really produced a good, healthy, well 
didn’t believe it and stayed 


view point. | 


Messrs. Grau have 


developed animal the publi 


away lbani gave a very capable interpretation of the role | 
of * Desdemona,”’ and Jean de Reszké was simply a superb | 
‘Otello.”’ His death scene was extremely artistic and he | 
was recalled again and again. Without being as ferocious | 
as Tamagno, he makes his points more for ibly and as an | 


ibove that savage singer. The rest of the 


the chorus in the first act excellent and very 


artist he tower 
cast was fair; 
serenade 


headed gentleman with the side whiskers, Mr. 


bad in the 


That bald 


Louis Saar, did all he could to wreck the artists with his 
perfunctory beat lo-night ‘ Fidelio,’?’ with Lehmann, 
Kalisch and Edouard de Reszké. Friday night ‘* L’Afri 


” 


caine,” and début of Lassallo. Saturday matinée, ‘ Fidelio, 


and Monday night next * Don Giovanni,’”’ with Lehmann, 


Van Zandt, De Reszkés and Lassalle in the cast. 


a rumor that the management, dismayed at the bad attend- 


There is 


ance were resolved to give an experimental performance 


of 


Rusticana.’ 


with the Revolting sisters, and ** Cavalleria 


** Orfeo,"’ 


in Singing—No. 6. 
KF. 


consonants 4, f and ¢ form aclass 


Pronunciation 


ag 
by 


tarily arrested, while the expiratory effort is being steadily 


three 


themselves. For each one the breath is momen 


continued during that moment; then the sudden removal of 
the barrier lets the breath escape with a certain explosive 
sound, For &the barrieris made by pressing the back of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth; when the tongue is 
pulled suddenly down from the roof the imprisoned breath 
the sound of & For p the lower 


is heard to rush out with 


lip is pressed against the upper to ¢ heck the breath for an 


instant, and is then suddenly pulled down by dropping the 
lower jaw, with the resulting sound of /. For ¢ the tip of 
the tongue is similarly snapped down from the roof of the 


mouth, against which it has been pressed by a positive ef 
fort beyond that required for mere contact. 
Now, a child surpasses an adult in making these snap 


talk. I 


themselves 


ping consonants distinct in common have heard 
children at Island 
Arbuckle’s cornet solos accompanied by sufficient 
! And it that 


sionally to be found ballad singers 


Coney make understood 


across 


instruments must be confessed in small 


towns there are oc 


with native good ears and hereditary musical instincts who 


can talk and half way sing at the same time with obtrusive 


distinctnes The variety stage also has such vocalists. 
und it a hogshead but—such indigenous varie- 


that 


Is 


Sut 


ties always lack artistic, largely artificial quality of 


tone which surpasses the average natural or un 


vowel 
trained tone as the Venus de Medici surpasses the average 
woman, Marie Bashkirtseff to the contrary. It is the duty 
of art to improve upon average nature, and this is particu 
larly true of singing, for the exceptions where lusciousness 
of tone and adequate volume are confined are so discourag 
ingly rare that they may be, and should be, counted out. 
rhe the 


vowel Had this childish shrillness 


infantile utterance was more distinct because 
were piercingly sharp 
been displaced by the artistic copiousness and richness of 
the singing voice few words would have been understood. 

All this has been tiresomely dilated upon to tempt the 
reader te notice and appreciate the fact that natural, un- 
trained distinctness of utterance 1s, as a rule, with practical. 
ly valueless exceptions, obtained by the slaughter of the 
chief charm of chaste and delectable singing, that peculiar 
It is 


only by the extraordinary devices now being detailed that 


fullness allied with resonance which alone entrances. 


the articulate members of song can be enlarged and in. 
tensified to mate the vowel volume. 


Che means of duly emphasizing /, and 4 are the same as 


for /, s, sh and ¢A (think); an interval of voiceless breath, 
longer than in conversation, must be made between the 
explosion of the temporarily confined breath and the en. 
suing vowel. And during this interval the breath must 


have a sound of short #, asin ‘*but,’’ though this short « 
rush of breath will be shaded somewhat toward the sound 
of the coming vowel 

In these three consonants, more, perhaps, than in any 
others, may be seen the folly of relying upon foreigners 
for rules of pronunciation. Many pupils have I had who 
had been expressly instructed to pronounce such words as 
‘tell’? with the 
English ballad! The impression of affectation was, of course, 


of 
breath is just the difference between the English and the 


sound of ‘dell,”’ and this even for an 


conveyed, for the greater and more audible escape 
German or Italian pronunciation. In singing Italian the 
English pupil must learn to shorten this interval of breath 
go very much that the ¢ will sound very nearly like a d@ with’ 
the choral (vocal) sound absent. But the question now 
under discussion is English pronunciation in singing. 
When ¢, 4 or f ends a word this « whisper must be inten- 
tionally roughened beyond its conversational force, other 
wise it will be unheard, as many careful experiments have 
This greater roughness should be secured by 





proved. 
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leaving the obsfructing parts somewhat near their position 
forthe Consonant instead of making them jump at once to 
the vowel position, It is surprising to see how quickly 
this habit will be formed and how greatly the slight delay 
improves the entrance of the following vowel, because the 
mouth has time in which to open to its singing width. 
Remember that the position for the vowel must not be too 
nearly maintained during the consonant, for that would 
give the breath the sound of the vowel; whereas, the 
sound of the short « whisper should be more nearly ap- 
proximated, 

There remains to be considered the treatment of these 
explosive consonants when they end a phrase and when a 
new breath is to be taken. Do not, as many do, snap out 
the /, or & by compressing the air in the mouth through 
the action of the tongue and palate with no expiratory 
effort ; for a very crude effect will be produced. On the 
contrary, continue to support voice by breath until the 
explosion has taken place, and now, as before, let the ob- 
structing parts—tongue, lips and roof of mouth—remain 
for a mere instant near enough together to cause unusual 
friction of the suddenly released breath. 

Joun Howarp. 


86 West Twenty-sixth street, New York. 


The Ghost of Herold. 


FORGE BIZET, the now famous author of 


” ” 


* L’Arlésienne’’ and of ‘*Carmen,”’ obtained, in 1857, 
the first **Grand Prize of Rome.’”’ On January 30 of the 
following year, in the dusk of the evening, he entered the 
Villa Medici. His companions, who had gained the prizes 
for painting, sculpture, architecture and engraving, had 
arrived during the day. He rejoined them in the Salon; 
the bell announced, a few minutes afterward, the hour of 
dinner, and he went with them into the dining room. The 
old members were already in their accustomed places; 
there remained for the newcomers but a very small corner 
at the bottom of the table. They sit down there as well as 
they can. The others, meanwhile, as grave and silent as 
Trappist monks, consume their soup with solemnity, while 
the new arrivals look at each other rather confusedly. 
They have just perceived that their ‘‘covers’’ are laid for 
them in the most ridiculous fashion ; for one, a spoon is 
wanting ; for another, a fork ; between the five of them they 
have but two glasses, one knife, three napkins! They 
ring for the waiter ; no one comes. The old members, hav- 
ing at last observed their embarrassment, exclaim, protest- 
ing all at once: ‘It is always the same; no one is ever so 
badly attended to anywhere else. They are making fun of 
! Here, someone come!’’ To the tune of ‘Les lam- 
pions ’’ they call for the landlord, clinking their glasses to 
mark the time. The innkeeper at last arrives, quite calm 
and proper. He listens without flinching to the complaints 
addressed to him. On silence being restored, he replies : 
‘Gentlemen, I acknowledge the justice of your remarks. 
These gentlemen were not expected for this evening ; we 
have been taken unawares ; this has caused some confusion 
as to the service ; but I will see that a similar thing does not 
again occur.’’ He then distributes to each one the utensils 
that he requires, excusing himself for being unable to provide 
them this time with any better. Indeed, to one he gives a 
large kitchen knife; to another, an old rusty fork; to a 
third, a crooked pewter spoon, and the rest after the same 
style. 

rhe latest comers ask each other if they are not being 
hoaxed, and if it is not the traditional ‘“‘incoming”’ farce 
that is now being played. Their colleagues wish to make 
them understand that the academy is far from offering the 
comfort and tranquillity which they hoped to find there ; 
they will soon perceive. Without exhibiting théir feelings, 
but in truth ill at ease, they continue their meal in silence. 
Suddenly, on a word thrown out by one of the guests a 
most stormy dispute arises. Everyone takes part in it; 
from both sides of the table they insult and threaten each 
other. It is a chasse croisée of cries, rough words and in- 
vectives. 

‘*Gentlemen! gentlemen! ’’ exclaims gently the eldest of 
the boarders, who generally fills the office of chairman on 
this occasion (it was Carpeaux), ‘‘calm yourselves, pray 
calm yourselves!’’ But they do not listen to him. ‘*Calm. 
ness, gentlemen! The academy must not be the scene of 
these continual quarrels.’’ This veteran, a benevolent 
Jupiter, in vain frowns on them all ; the tempest, instead 
of being hushed, redoubles in fury. Glasses, plates, bot- 
tles are smashed to pieces. It is an indescribable uproar. 

**Well,’’ says Bizet to his neighbor, ‘if they treat the 
dinner service in that manner it is no wonder that there 
is a difficulty in providing us with proper covers!” 
‘*Gentlemen, I shall put on my hat!”’ cries the president. 
On this he screams out and falls down, struck in the fore- 
head by a broken bottle. He is carried out, his face cov- 
ered with blood. In the tumult the lights have been ex- 
tinguished, and the semi-darkness that prevails prevents 
anyone judging of the gravity of the wound, which, it 
should be said, was easily manufactured by a little red 
ochre skillfully applied. After a few minutes one of the 
old members, who had helped to carry out the wounded 
man, returns and informs them, ‘It will be nothing se- 
rious ; the eye has fortunately escaped injury.’’ Nine 
o'clock strikes. The old members wish good night to their 
companions and retire ostensibly to bed. But as soon as 
the novices have reached their rooms the veterans come 
down again very quietly and go out to rejoin the wounded 
man at the Café Greco, where they will spend the even- 
ing merrily, awaiting the hour of the ‘blessing of the 
beds.’’ One of the boarders then conducts Bizet to the 
door of his chamber. ‘You are not superstitious, you 
are not afraid?’’ says he, just as he is leaving him. ‘* Not 
at all, what should I be afraid of?” ‘Oh! of nothing. 
Only this used to be Hérold’s room, and they say that it 
is haunted by the spirit of that musician. It is said that 
the ghost of Hérold appears in the night. * * * The 
boarders who occupy the adjoining chambers have been 
several times awakened by fantastic airs on the piano.” 


us 





‘Nonsense, they were dreaming.’’ ‘Well then, good 
night.’”’ 
Bizet enters the room and thoroughly explores it. Itisa 


somewhat small chamber, furnished with a table, bed, 
three chairs and a piano. A looking glass adorns the man- 
telpiece ; the window looks on to the garden. He sees all 
that at a glance; then, as he is fatigued, he takes a few things 
out of his trunk, undresses and goes to bed. He was just 
getting off to sleep when a series of very singular musical 
sounds proceeded from the piano. ‘It is very kind,’’ says 
he aloud. ‘Fancy, the spirit of Hérold is giving me a 
serenade!’’ Bizet relights his candle, gets up, examines 
the piano, which becomes silent as if by enchantment. He 
retires again to bed. As soon as the candle is out the piano 
begins to play more than ever. ‘* The sly fellows,’’ thinks 
he. ‘+1 wager that they have passed a wire under the par- 
tition. * * * I will look.’’ 

He draws the piano into the middle of the room, assures 
himself that it is completely isolated, and regains his 
couch, proud of the idea which had struck him; but the 
piano again takes up its theme. ‘*Won’t they let me 
sleep at all, then!’’ exclaimed he. ‘The trick is a good 
one, but it has lasted long enough! ”’ cries he, so as to be 
heard by those that are engaged in the joke, and who he 
believed were concealed very near him. The piano is 
silent for a few minutes, then resounds anew. Bizet gets 
impatient ; he lights once more his candle, of which there 
remains but a very small piece. All sound ceases. Bizet 
dozes a little. At the end of an hour the candle goes out 
and the sound recommences, Bizet wakes up quite sud- 
denly, expecting to see at his bedside, with a mocking air, 
Hérold himself in the act of grinding on a street organ the 
famous song from the ‘*Pré aux Clercs:’’ ‘‘Souvenirs du 
jeune age.’’ Exasperated, he throws himself with one 
bound on the piano, and with fists and elbows alternately 
thumps out the most discordant chords. Suddenly his 
window is illuminated by a pale light. Hestops. Mid- 
night slowly strikes. Religious chants are heard. He 
looks out ; there is in the academy grounds a long proces- 
sion of penitents, habited in cowls, carrying lighted 
torches and chanting psalms. The procession enters the 
building ; he hears them ascend the staircase and approach 
the end of the long passages Soon his door is partly 
opened and on the threshold appears one of those white 
phantoms flourishing a censer, and, while giving his 
blessing, pronounces in a solemn voice: ‘* Requiescat in 
pace.”’ Bizet did not rest much that night. In the morn- 
ing he discovered that they had shut two mice in his 
piano. He restored the little animals to liberty and the 
ghost of Hérold never returned.—Translated from ‘*L’Echo 
Musical ’”’ for the London ‘* Musical News.”’ 








Sale of Copyrights. 

T the sale of copyrights of Messrs. Mar- 
A shall’s, Limited, and others at Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son’s, in London, on Wednesday, December 4, and two fol- 
lowing days, several well-known works were disposed of 
and prices were generally high. The notable 
Arscott’s ‘‘ Dream of My Heart,’’ £16 10s. (Broom) ; Per- 
von’s ‘* Welcome, Ever Welcome, Friends,’’ £77 (Broom) ; 
Hutchison’s ‘*Dream Faces,’’ £180 (Wilson); ‘* Ehren on 
the Rhine,’’ £101 (B. Williams); ‘*V’ll Conquer or Die,”’ 
£25 6s. (R. Cocks); ‘*My Bairnies,’’? £22 9s. (R. Cocks) ; 
‘*Pierrot,’? £216 (R. Cocks); ‘*Side by Side,’’ £113 18s. 
(Wilson) ; ‘Silver Rhine,’’ £103 193. (R. Cocks) ; ** Under 
he Stars,’’ £39 10s. (R. Cocks) ; ‘*‘When the Children Are 
Asleep,’’ £155 2s. (R. Cocks) ; ‘* Pontet’s Last Milestone,’’ 
£225 (Beresford) ; ‘* Rawling’s Distant City,’’ £29 8s. (How- 
ard); ‘*King of Kings,’’ £29 12s, (St. Quentin) ; St. Quen- 
tin’s “An Old Dream,’’ £33 15s. (St. Quentin) ; 
‘Sleeping Camp,’’ £47 123. (Beal); ‘*Bogie Man Waltz,” 
£20 12s. (St. Quentin) ; ‘* Bogie Man Polka,’’? £32 8s. (St. 
Quentin); Behr’s ‘‘Hungarian Suite,’’ 416 (Ashdown) ; 
Smallwood’s ‘‘Gems from Songland,’’ £75 123. (Broom) ; 
‘*Holiday Series,’’ £24 3s. (Paxton) ; Tchakoff’s ‘* Cossack 
Dance,’’ £142 (Wilson); ‘* Muscovite Danse,’’ £25 4s. (St. 
Quentin) ; ‘* Vale Lane’s Lyric Intermezzo,”’ £48 9s. (Ash- 
down) ; Paganini’s Series,’’ arranged by J. Meissler, £140 
(Wilsons; Bonheur’s ‘‘Standard Pianoforte Tutor,” £424 
10s. (St. Quentin) ; ‘*Althau’s Violin Tutor,’’ £28 8s. (Wil- 
son); ‘*Seven Positions of Violin,’’ £40 63. (Hart). The 
total of the three days’ sale amounted to a little over 
£4,000. 
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Love 








Atlanta Correspondence. 


ARGE and appreciative audiences greeted the Emma 
Juch Opera Company on Monday and Tuesday, when “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”’ * Trovatore"’ and ** Faust’’ were given. Miss Juch, Mr. 
Mertens and Mr. Broderick were enthusiastically received, which demon- 
strated itself repeatedly by the spirited applause after each scene. The 
company seems to have had some financial difficulties, but Mr, Locke's 
shrewdness as a manager carried them through. 

Miss Neally Stevens played at the Y. M. C. A, Hall on Tuesday. 

Mr. Wm. C. Rehm, the skillful pianist and musician, intends giving a 
piano recital during the latter part of January, which is looked to with a 
great amount of interest by the music loving public. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestral Club, Max Bachert manager, struck 
a snag while in Atlanta. Their concert on Friday night was listened to 
by an exceedingly large audience of twenty-tive people, most of 
whom had complimentaries. On the following night ‘* The Messiah"’ 
was given by the Atlanta Choral Union, under the able directorship of 
Mr. A. M. Burbank, and assisted by the Boston Symphony Orchestral 
Club. After the first part of * The Messiah’ the following incident 
happened. 

Currrinc From Atianta “ Constitution.” 

A scene not on the bills occurred last: ight at the Edgewood Avenue 
Theatre during the performance of ** The Messiah.” 

The performance had gone along smoothly until the end of the first 

rt, when there is a short intermission, which usually does not exceed 

ve minutes, 

This wait was extended to some fifteen or twenty minutes and the audi- 
ence could not understand the delay. 


A very sensational incident happened. 
It seems that there was a misunderstanding between J. M. Dow, the 











agent of the Boston company, and Mr. Jeff Pearce, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Choral Union. 


The agent put in a claim for about $30 for advertising, and this was 
deemed unfair and unreasonable by the officers of the Atlanta society. 

Mr. Bachert was appealed to and he sustained his agent. He declared 
that unless the amount wasat once paid he would not allow his men to re- 
copes upon the stage. 

n the meantime the audience was becoming very impatient. 

The singers were eager to proceed, but the orchestra stayed back in the 
wings. 

A very animated colloquy between Mr. Pearce and Manager Bachert 
was going on in the front of the house, and some of the singers and some 
of the instrumentalists were quarreling behind the scenes. For a while it 
seemed as if the performance would end in a row, but Director Burbank's 
coolness averted further trouble. He urged the singers to proceed with 
the second part without the Bostonians, and, in quick obedience to a wave 
of his baton, they sang their parts as if nothing had happened to mar the 
performance. 

The audience noticed that the orchestra’ players were absent, but did 
not understand the cause, 

The performance went on smoothly to the end. 

The officers of the Choral Union were very indignant at Mr. Dow's ac- 
tion, and they threaten to institute proceedings against Manager Bachert 
for breach of his contract. They say he clearly broke his agreement. 

Mr. Bachert says that the contract called for a settlement in full at the 
end of the first part, and he insists that he was only making a reasonable 
demand, 

*“* * 


About 12:30 o’clock this morning Mr. Edward Barnes, Mr. Samuel 
Burbank and Mr. Jeff Pearce, officers of the Atlanta Choral Union, went 
before Justice Manning and swore out an attachment against the musical 
om gy and baggage of the members of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tral Club, 

The Atlanta parties allege that Mr. Max Bachert, manager of the Bos- 
ton musicians, in ordering them not to continue the performance after a 
settlement was made, violated his contract, and that he received a large 
amount of money that he is not entitled to, 

Mr. Victor Smith represented the Atlanta parties before Justice 
Manning. 

M .... levy was made about 1 o'clock this morning at the Kimball 
ouse, 

Mr. Bachert at once employed Mr. Daniel Rountree to manage his 
case, 

The parties had a conference, but could not come to any agreement. 

This morning Mr. Bachert will give bond and secure the release of the 
baggage and musical instruments, and this afternoon at 4 o'clock will 
proceed to Montgomery, where his company will give a concert to-mor- 
row night. 

Max Bachert has without a doubt left a good name behind him and will 
certainly be welcomed should he come back to Atlanta. 

A delightful entertainment was given at the Hebrew Orphans’ Asylum, 
which was attended by an appreciative audience. Mr. Wm. C, Rehm and 
Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld, the wonderful violinist, rendered a number of 
solos which were listened to with breathless attention by a select and criti- 
cal audience, 

Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, the well-known and distinguished pianist, will 
give a number of piano recitals at the Y. M. C. A. Hall at some time in 
April. Fucuerto. 


The Dayton, Ohio, “ Messiah.” 


HEN our distinguished young friend Henry B. 

Turpin was on the other side of the big pond, a little while ago, 

he called on his ** old chum "’ George Frederic Hiindel (** deah old fellah, 

dontcherno"’) and asked him to write something just suited to his voice. 

George—who is so well known for his extreme amiability—at once com- 

plied by writing a number of bass and baritone solos for Henry’s voice. 

In order that a possible audience might not be wearied by too much base 

wabbling George interpolated a few odds and ends of shop room choruses 

and other insignificant trifles for solo voices, such as would serve to show 
up—by way of contrast— Henry’s great voice and grand style. 

Henry's voice has that glorious accomplishment, the grand wabble, in 
about, around and in close proximity to the suburbs of the neighboring 
pitch, while the grandeur of his style cannot be conceived! It must be 
seen and felt to be appreciated, understood, grasped and comprehended. 
Altogether Henry's voice, style and make up are something awe-full. An 
earthquake has no greater power of shaking up a crowd than has Henry. 

Henry must have dictated to George F. that fine piece wherein he says: 
** And I will sh-ya-a-a-a-yake,” for only Henry could have conceived such 
words and dictated such music, for does it not exactly fit Henry's voice 
and style?) And who knows better than Henry what Henry's capabilities 
are? 

A “‘refiner’s fire’’ is not able to burn before Henry's grandeur and 
style. ‘‘ The people (of Dayton) that walked in darkness” have Acard 
a great light in Henry, but there are none who know enough to appreciate 
“it.” It is, indeed, no wonder that “the nations so furiously rage to- 
gether,’’ for when Henry 1s announced to wabble and pose the masses 
never stop in their mad rush until they reach the spot where the murder is 
to be committed. 

Even when the “ bugle shall sound” and the kill-ed shall rise to see 
Henry in his glory, even then the gates of pearl and the streets of gold 
melt away into earthy clay. Surely Henry is the Alpha and Omega of 
the vocal art, his pronunciation is perfect, absolutely so; for, be it in 
heaven, earth or hell, it all sounds alike, and the acme of perfection of 
pronunciation is only reached when you can say any sort of word while 
wabbling with "great ease and unconcern to yourself, and the audience 
need not strain their ears and heads to understand. Henry knows when 
it is perfect,and Daytonians don’t know a perfect thing when they see it, 
let alone when they hear it. 

George F., the other tallow dips of solo singers, the organ grinder, the 
wind beater, the ordinary trash that did the shouting all together and the 
rabble that attended oughtto be thankful that the merciful Creator per- 
mitted them to live just long enough to have heard Henry B. sing and 
pose in ** The Messiah.” 

Coliect; ** From vanity, wabbling and posing, good Lord deliver us! 


Buffalo Music. 


Burra.o, N. Y., January 10, 1892. 
ROGRAM of our third orchestra concert which took 
place recently ; 

Festival overture (“ Jubel”’) ...... . Carl Maria von Weber 
Re TI TA SECC. ihc cl le ciecevedsevectin eve Amilcare Ponchielli 
Miss Olive Fremstadt. 

‘**In the Twilight,” from the symphony ‘Im Walde” (“* In the 
WOOEE Fo ope so devescccese DOS o chic even}: dea wept cesens tons Joachim Raff 
* Dreaming.”’ 

“ Dance of the Dryades.’ 
Scenes from ** The Valkyre ’’ (** Die Walkiire’’) ..... Richard Wagner 
** Love Song,” “ Ride of the Valkyres,”’ ** Magic Fire Charm,”’ 
Intermezzo from “ Naila”’......... 0 cccccce ceeceee ceeeeeeene Leon Delibes 
SOME 0 copbon<beachedt copbodsdevateceness conetused Frank Van der Stucken 

* O Jugendzeit, O Jugendglueck.”’ 
Serenade, ‘“* Ruy Blas.” 
Miss Fremstadt, 
Spain, Germany, Hungary, ** From Foreign Parts’’...Moritz Moszkowski 
Conductor, John Lund ; accompanist, F. W. Riesberg. 

A regular old-fashioned “* Buffalo blizzard’’ struck this town the after- 
noon of the concert and interfered with the attendance; nevertheless the 
hall was two-thirds filled, drawn thither by the excellent reputation 
earned by the charming Miss Fremstadt at her single appearance here last 
June, and to hear the orchestra, which, under Mr. Lund’s vigorous and 
«athusiastic conductorship, is doing some fine playing. Vigorous ap- 





plause demanded the repetition of the Delibes waltz, and there was like- 
wise a strong call for a repetition of the Wagner number. 

Miss Fremstadt ** was all that could be desired,"’ as a morning paper put 
it. She sang intelligently and well, giving as an encore Van der Stucken's 
* The Sweetest Flower,’’ which was of local interest because of the fact 
thatthe words are by Dr. Frederic Peterson, of New York, an ex-Buffa- 
lonian, This song was just suited to her voice. All the songs are recent 
productions, not yet published, of Van der Stucken, and I want to com- 
mend that musician for his clear MSS., which, in comparison with the 
devilish fist of “the only Ethelbert,”” surnamed Nevin (who sent some 
songs here last season comparable only, as musical manuscript, with 
Horace Greeley’s remarkable chirography) was an easy job. I said then 
that Nevin certainly knew how to write music, but that he did not learn 
how to write notes. Vander Stucken can do both. ‘Rah for Van! 

“I have not had as much fun since I ran away from school,” said a 
well-known lawyer-singer who stands 6 feet 4, and whose brain is in 
proportion—referring to De Pachmann's recital here. A meagre audience 
greet d this remarkable pianist, who acts like a monkey and plays like a 
god! He certainly is the most “ gay and festive cuss'’ (Twain?) I ever 
saw at the piano ; there is something to see as well as hear. He played a 
Chopin program, at first with evident listlessness, then, as he felt the 
sympathy and close attention of the audience, with increasing interest, 
until soon he was playing with all his powers. His humor, playfulness 
and generally variable moments were most pronounced. So was his ap- 
petite afterward when “ Kartoffelsalat und Thiiringer Bier"’ served to 
quench the fire of his inner longing. Chopin and * Kartoffelsalat!" 
There's poetry for you! 


* . - * * * . + * 


Mr, J, de Zelinski, vice-president for Erie County of the N. Y.M. T.A., 
assisted by Miss Carolyn Eskert, alto, gave the first of three piano recitals, 
with explanatory remarks, this week. The program was of modern Ger- 
man, Russian and Polish composers, and was rendered with the fire and 
intellectual appreciation for which Mr, de Zelinski is noted, Miss Eckert 
is one of our leading singers ; she knows how to sing well as well as look 
well! 


But enough of this welling from Yours, F, W. Riesperc, 


Music in Leavenworth. 


Leavenworth, January 1, 1892. 

HE old year went out with a ‘*boom”’ in music for 

Leavenworth. The occasion was the meeting of the Kansas 

music teachers, !who were called "together by Prof. N. Strong Gilbert, 

Kansas City, Mo,, who was appointed vice-president for this State by the 

National Music Teachers’ Association at its last meeting. Circulars were 

sent out over the State inviting the teachers and others interested to 

meet here the 20th and 30th ult.,to perfect an organization, And they 

came fifty strong, and a most profitable and enjoyable time they had of it. 
So we are now a State branch of the National Association. 

The convention was called to order by Vice-President Gilbert at 10 a. m. 
Tuesday. The order of business was the election of officers, report of 
vice-president, appointment of committees on constitution and an address 
on “ The Object of Teachers’ Societies,” by H. E. Schulze, of Kansas 
City, Mo. Discussion was opened by Mrs, M. A. Jackson, of Cawker 
City,and Mr. Van Deman, of Stirling. Before the adjournment a com 
mittee from the Ladies’ Columbian Club, Mrs. S. W. Jones and Mrs. J. C, 
Douglas, waited upon them and urged the co-operation of the two socie- 
ties for the Wednesday evening concert, that by selling ticketsa greater 
interest would be obtained and a larger audience, the door receipts to be 
equally divided. The association accepted the proposition, and thus put 
the first money into the treasury of the Columbian Club for Leavenworth 
County. 

In the afternoon A. H. Stoddard, of Holton, read a paper on ** What is 
Classical Music and the Beautiful in Classical Music." Prof. George B. 
Penny, who holds the chair of music in Kansas University at Lawrence, 
opened the discussion, followed by Mrs. Irene Kiefer, of Independence, 
Mo. This discussion waxed warm and was very interesting, but I will 
not trespass On your space to report it. 

In the evening Mayor Hacker welcomed the convention to the city, and 
the following program was beautifully rendered : 


Festal march in C (organ).......... b cessededaess aie Ves ... Calkin 
Mr. Kreiser, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sonata. F major, violin and piano............ be a .Grieg 
Messrs. Farrell and Preyer. 
* Castilene Pastorale ”’. Guilmant 


Organ. } ** Angel's Serenade’’....... eccepene ovece Braga 
Vesper Hymn apy +t Whitney 

re “reat Mr. Frank Hair 
Guilmant 
Lemaigre 
Flotow 


Piano solo..... dbededss 
Organ, prayer and cradle song 
Capriccio - 

Overture to “ Stradilla”’ Fase 

Mr. Kreiser, 

Wednesday, a. M., the program opened with an address on ** Music in 

the Public Schools,"’ by E. B. Good, of Holton, Discussion followed by 

Mrs. May Chase Howe, of Atcheson, and Professor Penny; after 

which Professor Penny followed with ‘* Music in Schools and Universi- 

ties.” Mr.Good and Dr, F. B, Wilder, of this city, led the discussion. 
In the afternoon the following matinée concert was given: 

Mr. George B. Penny 

Mr. E. B. Good 


Concert etudes 
Vocal solo... 


Prelude Chopin 
Piano..~ Nocturne ‘ ‘ Chopin 
* Bridal Procession "' o¢ te Grieg 


Mrs, May Chase Howe. 
Song, “ The Stirrup Cup ”’...... 0 -..-ceeeeee 


Schubert 


{ Capriccio 
.. Brahms 


Piano... 
' Rhapsodie peaavaues ‘ 
Mr. A. H. Stoddard. 
Wednesday evening the program was as follows: 
Trio, Adagio, violin, piano, organ.... ose aa deaw Fesca 
Messrs, Farrell, Hoffman and Preyer. 

Vocal solo...........- dilee sides ceubsaness 
Piano, ** Soireé de Vienne.”’...... a, per Liszt 
Mr. A. H. Stoddard. 

Vocal, Mandolinata. oh ogtne onwed ew 
Dr. Wilder. 
Piano, ** Rhapsodie Hongroise "’ ade 

Mr. C. E. Preyer. 
Vocal, ** When the Heart is Young.” De 
Miss Lizzie Fermo, 


Liszt 


.Dudley Buck 


, 


Violin, * Legendre.” : 2.) 24. .vepeccccscocsvcesversens 


Organ selection ..... .. 6.6 cece eeeeeenes 
Trio, “ Traviata,”’ violin, piano and organ.......... Pe 
Messrs. Hoffman, Preyer and Farrell, 
After the adoption of the following resolutions .the convention 
adjourned : 
Resolved, By the Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association, that we re- 
turn to the citizens of Leavenworth our sincere thanks and apprecia- 
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tion of the most generous interest manifested by them in the success of 
our meetings. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association are due Mr. Carl Hoffman 
for the use of Chickering Hall, for the generous support of the press, to 
Mr. Gilbert for his enthusiastic effort in behalf of the association and to 
those who have so ably contributed to the programs, and to Mayor Hacker 
for his cordial welcome. 

Resolved, Further, that this association use every effort in its power 
to secure the introduction of music in the public schools of the State where 
it is not already taught. J), W. Van Denman, } 

Mrs, Jackson, > Committtee 
A. H. Sropparp, 








New Jersey Letter. 
January 11, 1892, 

HE second concert given by the Rubinstein Trio of 

Newark took place in the Universalist Church, Monday, January 
4, and was attended by the élite of Newark, the patrons being most 
prominent in the social world here. The trio is composed of Messrs, Otto 
K. Schill, violin; AdolphSHartdegen, ‘cello, and W. Ward Stephens, who 
were assisted on this occasion by Miss Alvina Friend, pianist; Fred. W. 
Elliott, tenor, and Frank E, Drake, accompanist, 

The program was as follows: 


Trio, op. 1, No. 3... “ue Dee dbee secon Gene" Beethoven 


* Salve Dimora " (** Faust "’). ‘ Jeenveees Gounod 
Mr. Elliott. 

Legende “ Seddetere ‘ : Bohm 
Mazurka de Concert dineoceece Musin 
Mr. Schill, 

Rhapsodie Hungrotse, No, 12 ones ees . Liszt 
Miss Friend, 

Songs of Araby * heoat ee ‘ Clay 
Spring Song rr : : ° ‘ Weill 


Mr. Elliott. 
Trio, op. No, 1 X. Scharwenka 

The work of the trio was very fair, on the whole, some passages being 
played with smoothness, others however being ragged, showing a want 
of practice together, and without which chamber music cannot be prop 
erly rendered. 

Of the soloists the most pleasing was Mr, Elliott, the tenor, his num- 
bers being very well rendered, with the exception of the “ Spring Song,” 
which was sung entirely too fast. In response to his first recall he gave 
** Come Into the Garden, Maud," but did not respond to his second en- 
core. Mr. Schill played Bohm's ** Legende "' with good taste and expres- 
sion, but his rendition of the mazurka was hardly up to what might be 
expected of an artist of his reputation, as his intonations in many cases 
were incorrect and the staccato notes not clearly executed 

Miss Friend played the ** Twelfth Rhapsodie "’ in a most forcible man- 
ner, and while her execution is good she brings out the harsh tones of the 
piano entirely too much, although this selection is noted for being 
“ noisy.” 

Mr.” Drake played Mr. Schill’s and Mr, Elliott's accompaniments in a 
most satisfactory manner 

The New York Philharmonic Club gave their second concert this sea 
son at Music Hall, Orange, Thursday, January 7, Miss Adele Aus der Ohe 
and Mr, Ernest Mahr, ‘cello, being the soloists of the evening. The pro- 
gram was a choice one and was as follows: 

Sextet eceees Beethoven 

New York Philharmonic Club 

{| Adagio . . Golterman 

'* Vita” beducthe ‘ ...D. Popper 
Mr. Ernest Mahr 

** Valse Caprice’’. Tausig 
Miss Aus der Ohe 


Cello solo.., 


Piano solo, 

* Traumerei”’ R. Schumann 

** Souvenir de Paris” E. Gillet 
New York Philharmonic Club 


Quartet, 13, D minor . ‘ ...-Mozart 
Two violins, viola and ‘cello 
** Nocturne Idylle eouwe .. Doppler 
Flute, violin and ‘cello. 
Piano solo, ** Rhapsodie Hongroise,"’ 12 re . Liszt 
Miss Aus der Ohe, 
“Swedish Dance” Gouvy 


New York Philharmonic Club, 

The work of the club was very good, all their selections being well 
given except the well-known ** Traumerei,’’ which was not up to their high 
standard of excellence. 

Mr. Mahr was the first soloist to appear, he playing a double number, 
Golterman's * Adagio "’ and Popper's ** Vita,"’ and in response to the re- 
call played “ Riegen,"’ by Popper. He is a good chamber music per 
former, but is not as good a soloist as we have heard here before. His 
tone is fair, but his intonations in many cases are incorrect. Miss Aus der 
Ohe, always a favorite here, played Tausig's valse ** Caprice" in splendid 
style and responded to the well deserved encore with Liszt's ‘* Nocturne.” 

Her second number was most artistically rendered, winning her a recall 
to which she responded 

The next concert will be given on February 4 

The second orchestral concert by the Symphony Orchesira, of New York, 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch, will be given on Wednesday, 
NEMO, 


January 13, 


Recital of Sacred Music.—Mr. C. Whitney Coombs will 
give a recital of his sacred music at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Sixth avenue and Twentieth street, on 
Friday evening, January 15, at 7:45. The vocalists will be 
Mrs. Gertrude Luther, soprano; Miss Emily Winant, con 
tralto; Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor, and Mr. Carl Dufft, 
baritone. 

The Scharwenka Conservatory Concert.-—The third 
concert of the students of Scharwenka Conservatory was 


given at Behr Brothers Hall last Wednesday evening. The 
program consisted of concertos for the piano, played by 
Mrs, McConnell and Miss Carie Hirschman. The first 
movement of Mozart’s sonata in F major was played by 
Master Hochman; Scharwenka’s novellette (op. 22) by F. V. 
Herb; songs, Misses Huss and Tennien, and violin solo, 
Miss Lillian Parslow, and a flute solo, J. C. Ripley. 

Mrs. McConnell made an excellent impression by her play- 
ing of Scharwenka’s concerto in B flat minor, and shared 
the honors with Miss Parslow, who played the polonaise 
in G major by Vieuxtemps in a very pleasing manner. 
The two children, Miss Hirschman and Master Hochman, 
gave performances that were exceedingly creditable when 
their age is considered. 

OR SALE—Two violoncellos, one by Gagliano and 
F other of French make. Also a viola by Graucino, and 
a violin. These instruments are in very good condition. 
Apply Hotel San Remo, Suite 42, Central Park, West. 
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NEW VORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1892, 


M* A. H. HAMMOND, of Worcester, has just ac- 
quired an interest in one of the Chicago reed 


organ concerns by purchasing some of the shares of 


stock. 
=> 
APTAIN RUXTON and Edward Ambuhl, of Chick- 
ering & Sons, have been in Cincinnati. Mr, 


Ambuh! was expected to leave thence for the South 
and Captain Ruxton was to have visited Chicago be- 


fore returning East. 


s+ 
T the last meeting of the Board of Trade of 
Leominster, Mass., it was announced that a 


corporation with a capital of $30,000 had been formed 
to carry on the manufacture of piano cases. This 
must be the C. J. Cobleigh Piano Case Company, in- 


ri orporated December 29, 1891, 


a 
27+ > 
A big organ factory from somewhere desires to locate at Freeport, and 
would employ 450 hands. Since the wheel factory scheme fell through it 
is thought the lots subser:bed for in that connection might be utilized in 
favor of the new concern,—St. Charles, Ill, ** Chronicle."’ 


REAT Scott ! 450 hands employed in an organ 
G factory to locate at Freeport! That sounds like 
an item from the “General History of the Music 
Trades of America.” 

=> 

REES, of Dallas, was in town and hied himself 
F hence to Chicago. This whole Frees business 
should be thoroughly ventilated, as it is based on the 
same kind of methods as the swindling failure of the 
original firm, How it is possible for such people to 
get back into the piano and organ business is a con- 
undrum, ‘i 

+ 

HE Sterling Company, of Derby, Conn,, had a 
T most excellent year in 1891, and were thoroughly 
content with both the amount of trade and financial 
results. It was during last year that the present ex- 
tensive factory enlargements and improvements were 
made, and they were found essentially necessary for 
the past year's trade. 

= 

T is safe to predict that when the year of 1892 
I comes into full swing and people can form some 
preliminary idea as to its possibilities, and, also, when 
they have recovered from the report of the trial bal- 
ance sheets for 1891, at least three concerns in 
the piano business will become incorporated institu- 
tions. The incorporation of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
COMPANY has been a topic of extraordinary interest 
since its announcement, and the resultant conversa- 
tions where the matter has been discussed have all 
tended toward a favorable consideration of the idea, 
It is the modern way of conducting any enterprise in 
which two or more parties are interested, and it is 
confidently expected that “incorporated” will be a 
caption oft repeated in these columns within the 
coming few months. 





HERE has never been a period covering any 12 
T months in the history of William Knabe & Co., 
the great Baltimore piano manufacturers, that has 
been productive of more beneficial results than the 
past year. The output of the factory has been the 
largest ever made by the house, and the prospects for 
1892 are brilliant. 

ore 

T is probable that the name of the new concern in 
| Philadelphia which succeeds Hurtzig, Fleming & 
Co willbe G, R. Fleming & Co, Mr, Fleming isan ex- 
cellent salesman, and with the substantial backing 
which the new house has secured in Mr, Dearborn 
the house will undoubtedly be successful. The line 
of goods, other than has already been mentioned, has 
not been decided upon. 

<*> 

T ‘has been the pleasure of this paper to announce 
| many important things concerning the Brown & 
Simpson Company, of Worcester, Mass., during the 
past, and it will be an additional gratification to pub- 
lish next week or the week after the story of the 
consummation of a deal which is one of the most im- 
portant that that company has ever made. It will in- 
sure them a representation which is sought after by 
every piano manufacturing concern in the East, and 
it will be a justification, a practical justification, of 
the opinion of this paper as expressed long ago, that 
the Brown & Simpson piano is a seller seldom 
equaled, 

=+> 

NE of the music trade papers has been offered to 
() Blakeley Hall, editor of “Truth,” who upon in- 
vestigation, declined to take the property. The 
editor of the paper, who has recently been bucking the 
tiger, with the usual disastrous results, in company 
with a very “fly” young piano man of Harlem, will 
find himself much worse off than he now is if he does 
not give up the habit, attend to business and bring 
outa better paper. Driving through Rochester on a 
tally-ho with a set of local sports and spending days 
and hours in questionable society at the State fisher- 
ies will not materially aid in producing a good trade 
paper. It is worse than making ridiculous so-called 
speeches at clambakes. 


= 


SMALL trade note appearing in the last issue of 
A THE MUSICAL COURIER, referring to Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., has caused considerable comment, 
and has met with unusual approval among the firms 
that have dealings with that concern. It would seem 
that a responsive chord was struck when the over- 
bearing methods of this house were touched upon, 
and many are the stories of their arbitrary manner of 
treating questions and requests made of them, It 
should be borne in mind, however, that Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. are so extensively interested in 
business other than piano supplies that they can 
afford to be independent if not arrogant in their con- 
tact with piano men. 


= 


ORMAL announcement is made that the capital 
F stock of the Mathushek & Son Piano Company, 
of New York, has been increased from $15,000 to 
$30,000—in a word, doubled. It has been known for 
a long time that the business, started as it was ina 
modest, careful manner, had grown and increased 
until it had become necessary to give financial room 
for its expansion, and the result, as announced above, 
will cause no surprise to those who carefully watch 
the progress that is being made by all concerns who 
make good pianos, as that progress is chronicled 
weekly in THE MusIcaL CourRIER. Congratulations 
are in order, and it is to be hoped that Mr. B. H. 
Janssen—whiskers or no whiskers—has participated 
to a goodly degree in the advance of stock, as to him 
is due a great portion of the success of the company 
of which he is so poetically enthusiastic. 





ILDEMEESTER & KROEGER pianos are not 
(j represented in Chicago by the Chicago Music 
Company, the reports published to that effect in cer- 
tain music trade papers being erroneous. No ar- 
rangements have been made by Gildemeester & 
Kroeger for Chicago representation, but no doubt 
their pianos will find their proper opening as soon as 
Mr. Gildemeester decides upon it. 


+ 


HE Berlin “Musik Instrumenten Zeitung” (the 
7 most important publication of its kind in Ger- 
many) gives space in its issue of December 19 to 
a description of some features of the business of 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago. Lyon & Healy is a world 
famed musical institution, and what they do in Chi- 
cago is reflected all over this country and in many 
portions of Europe, where their name is thoroughly 
known in music trade circles. 


o 

WO important items come from Chicago this 
week, one the announcement of the incorpora- 

tion of the Steger Company, consisting of J. V. Steger, 
Paul Sauber, Otto Lestina, S. R. Harcourt and Joseph 
Rapp, on a basis of $200,000 capital, and the other the 
engagement of Mr, R. W. Cross by the Rice-Hinze Piano 
Company. It has long been known that Mr. Steger 
contemplated forming a stock company, and it was 
told in these columns some weeks ago of his having 
secured ground for the location of a piano factory in 
order that he might make his own instruments and 
permanently retire from the stencil business. It has 
also been long known that Mr. Cross was anxious to 
return to the whosesale trade, and his connection with 
the Rice-Hinze Piano Company, in which it is said 
he has a financial interest, marks the completion of 
his plan. Of both occurrences more will be said later. 


=“ 


INCE No. 1 of Volume I. of “ Printers’ Ink" ap- 
S peared it has been a valued exchange, and the 
business end of the staff of THE MusICAL COURIER 
acknowledges with thanks many ideas obtained from 
it. It is because it has earned this admiration and re- 
spect that the insertion of the following advertise- 
ment in its columns calls for unfavorable comment, 
as serving to lessen its influence and as being beneath 
its dignity as a censor and sponsor of all that is good 
in advertising : 


PIANOS, 


Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., publishers of ‘ Print- 
ers’ Ink,” and Mr. John Irving Romer, its able editor, 
we believe to be honorable and sincere men, and they 
should not, in justice to the great number of people 
who depend upon them for guidance and advice, lend 
themselves or their publication to the furtherance of the 
schemes of a man who, to put it mildly, takes advan- 
tage of the average ignorance of the general public to 
foist upon them an article which is not what he repre- 
sents it to be—an article for the selling of which he 
has been indicted and has had his mail stopped by 
the Government. 

Beatty pretends to be a manufacturer of pianos 
and organs, and he is not. He is what is commonly 
known as a ‘‘stencil” operator, an occupation which 
enjoys the same relation to legitimate piano makers 
as the selling of “green goods” does toward legiti- 
mate banking. It would be preferable to see « Print- 
ers’ Ink” advertising the Louisiana State Lottery. 
At least the public know what they are risking in 
playing that, but they don’t know what they are 
chancing in playing a “ Beatty” organ or piano. 

For the sake of common decency, and for the sake 
of the genuine piano, and organ men who patronize 
the Rowell enterprises, it is suggested that they in- 
vestigate Beatty—it is an easy matter—and that they 
refuse hereafter to have anything to do toward fur- 
thering his wicked schemes. 


. 
ORGANS, in eachongs for space. 
Dan’! F, Beatty, Wash’gton, N.J. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
»ecomin jing more extensively known. 
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Received First Medal of Merit anc 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura 
bility and finish. Have the indorse: 
ment of all leading artists. 




















SOHMER & Co., iiibistnebearien 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





\eianos) 


LIVE PIP AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth m4 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect 


satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a tcaref by a careful investigatio n. 


32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 
New York. 
Chicago, Dl, 





STERLING 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 








Tet STERLING CO. 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand ce 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Impr 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Kegulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS; 





461, 468, 466, 467 West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 


WEGMAN & CO; 


Piano Manufacturers. 


S]7LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


he 2 ECE, IN. do-« 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


. MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave, and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 











THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumen 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 

FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
MASON ke RISCHI, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 





SEND FORC ATA OG JE 


& PRICE 


Mile Oneal 
“Wo: 








ne FortWays 
Dread xe 





PISCHER || & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 













: RENOWNED. FoR 


‘TORE & DURABILITY 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. 


90,000 


NOW IN USE. 
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CONOVER. 


Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company. 


PURCHASE OF PLANT. 


FUTURE OF THE CONOVER PIANO. 


URING the month of October this paper hinted at 
D the acquisition of an important New York pi- 
ano manufacturing plant by one of the great Chicago 
houses. The transactions at that time in progress, 
with which the editors of this paper were conver- 
sant, were brought to a standstill by the involuntary 
failure of the Conover Brothers Company, this being 
the New York firm at the time alluded to; but the 
final outcome of the plan culminated on Saturday by 
the purchase of the stock, good will, patterns, scale, 
&c,, of the Conover Brothers Company by the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, which is the other firm 
hinted at in the editorials of last October. 
in accordance with the published notice Geo. W. 
Saturday last sold at public 


Cotterill, 
auction, at the factory of the Conover Brothers Com- 


receiver, 


pany, all the assets of the company except the book 
accounts. These assets consisted of partly finished 
pianos, stock of material, good will, scales, patterns, 
&e, 
present and some spirited bidding was anticipated. 


A large number of members of the trade was 


The creditors had organized and were represented 
by Attorney-at-Law F.C. Train, of 41 Park row (the 
lawyer for the estate of the late S, T. Gordon, as it 
happened to be), who started with a bid of $5,000. 
The next bidder was Charles Jacob, of Jacob Brothers, 
followed by Mr. H. D. Cable, president of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, and the recurring bids of 
these gentlemen, advancing at the rate of $100 a bid, 
gradually made the offer $8,000, when Mr. Jacob 
offered $8,050, and Mr, H, D. Cable $8,100, at which 
figure the assets, &c. were knocked down to him, 

Mr. Cable, who had a $20,000 Chicago order on the 
First National Bank of New York with him, drew his 
check and secured the property, and Monday 
morning at 7 o'clock the Conover factory started into 
operation as usual, and will ship about 20 pianos dur- 


on 


ing week. 
Mr. J, Frank Conover. 

At no time since the commercial disaster that 
overcame the Conovers have there been any but the 
most pleasant expressions of sympathy uttered for 
the Conovers, who are known as thoroughly honest, 
hard working and intelligent piano men, whose diffi- 
culties were the result of events and conditions that 
made a struggle with limited capital hopeless, It 
was generally recognized that in the Conover piano, 
the creation of Frank Conover, they had a valuable 
property, and that its utilization for commercial and 
artistic purposes would result in vast benefits for any 
persons or combination of persons who would asso- 
ciate themselves with its destiny. 

Mr. Conover constantly recognized this, too. 
a far seeing man and capable of exercising the pre- 
vision with which the average intelligence is endowed, 
and he always felt, and in his confidential moods so 
expressed himself, that there was a great future in 
store for the Conover piano if it were nourished 
with ample capital. Under the restrictions of such 
financial limitations he worked with it is a source of 
wonder that he accomplished what he has done in 
regard to the development of the artistic features of 
the instrument. 

For all those who have been interested in the man 
Conover and the piano maker Conover it will there- 


He is 
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fore be pleasant news to learn that his future will be 
thoroughly identified with the Conover piano, and 


| that such arrangements are now in contemplation 


by means of which he will supervise the construction 
of these instruments and continue to expound 
through them his valuable ideas of tone and other 
important features of scientific piano building. 


Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 

The purchase of the Conover plant was the act of a 
corporation—the Chicago Cottage Organ Company— 
of which Mr, H. D. Cable is president, and it was this 
gentleman who made the purchase, It is, however, 
within the realm of possibility that, in order to give a 
distinct individuality to the Conover piano, or rather 
to permit the instrument to develop as an individual 
factor, the gentlemen conducting the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company will organize another stock company, 
together with Mr, Frank Conover, and under its char- 
ter make the Conover pianos, assuming the title of 
the Conover Piano Company, with Chicago as the base 
of operations. 

These matters have not yet had time for orientation 
or formulation, and are merely the skeleton outlines 
representing future possibilities. But it will be under 
the direction and guidance of the same minds that 
have made the Chicago Cottage Organ Company the 
greatest producers of organs on the globe that the 
Conover pianos will be manufactured, That its out- 
put and the general character of its handling will be 
based upon the broadest scope can readily be per- 
ceived, for it is in the hands of men who are, by habit, 
by thought and by experience, accustomed and trained 
to conduct business and industrial affairs with unparal- 
leled intrepidity, allied with that indigenous boldness 
of method that has been recognized as a trait of the 
successful American merchant and manufacturer, 

Whatever may be said or may have been inspired 
by the solicitous and uneasy competitor, it is a recog- 
nized fact that to-day the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany represent one of the most marvelous institu- 
tions in the music trade this country can boast of. 
With comparatively small capital, these men have— 
within a very short period of time—climbed into the 
position of the million dollar ‘corporations, and have 
attracted to their plant the patronage of thousands of 
dealers and musical people. And let it be said that, 
despite the rapidity of their success and the stability 
of theirenterprise, and notwithstanding the conscious- 
ness that their own merits are the foundation of their 
prosperity, they have escaped the malady of this end 
of the century—they have no swollen heads. They 
review the past, and find that it was the application 
of the very principles now practiced by them that led 
them to this point, and they propose to continue 
these principles in the further development of their 
business as represented in the acquisition of the 
Conover plant. 

The Factory. 

For the present and until the expiration of the 
lease in May the Conover piano will continue to be 
made here in New York under the supervision of 
Frank Conover and his brother, George Conover, who 
will also continue to be interested in the future of 
the piano. The Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
have, however, already leased the larger portion of 
the big factory building in Chicago, corner of Lake 
and Peoria streets, which has a capacity for the pro- 
duction of 2,000 pianos annually, and in this building 
the Conover pianos will be made as soon as all appur 
tenances and factory appliances have been secured 
and adapted under the careful management of Mr. 
Conover, 

The Conover Piano. 

There is a certain degree of gratification in it for 
this paper to be able to announce the perpetuation 
of the Conover piano among the instruments that are 
to play a leading réle in the history of the American 
piano. THE MUSICAL COURIER has, in some sense, 
been identified with the Conover piano from its in- 
ception to the present time, Identified in this respect 
it has always acted as a living indorsement of the 
superb qualities the piano is endowed with and has 
assisted in removing the cobwebs of prejudice that 
occupy the minds of many persons interestedin music 
who believe that progress in piano building is con- 
fined to a limited number of firms who are supposed 
to have a “dead cinch” on all that is noble and 
artistic in piano production, 

The work performed by THE MUSICAL COURIER for 











the Conover piano, in presenting to the musical intel- 
ligence of the American people its merits and its vi- 
brant forces, is represented in the columns of this 
paper during the past decade. These columns resound 
with unerring emphasis the remarkable features and 
excellences of the instrument, and the vigor of the 
unequivocal criticism repeatedly expressed upon the 
Conover piano has had its effects in all directions 
where music and the music trade are operative forces 
in this country, 

The character and reputation of the Conover piano 
are therefore fixed. It now remains for its new 
owners to develop the instrument on the broad lines 
laid out for it. Under the supervision of the Messrs. 
Cable, Mr. Tewksbury and the Conovers there is no 
doubt that as soon as operations can be started in 
Chicago the Conover piano will be made in large 
quantities, always with the principle in view that 
quality shall not be sacrificed to quantity, and that no 
matter how large the output will be the Conover 
piano—each and every individual instrument—will 
represent the highest ideals of its originator and 
founder. 

No time, no money and no ingenuity will be saved 
or tampered with to make the Conover piano one of 
the most important factors in the line of high grade 
pianos made in this country. In such a pursuit the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company and the makers of 
the Conover piano will have the support of the best 
elements in the musical life of the people. 





THE BEHR GRAND. 


No Improvement. 








T was expected that the Behr Brothers grand piano 
| played by Xaver Scharwenka at the concert of the 
Philharmonic Society on Saturday night would show 
signs of some improvement in the tone of these in- 
struments. Itis to be regretted that in these expecta- 
tions the musical community was destined to disap- 
pointment, for the tone was exceedingly weak and the 
piano devoid of resonance, Whether these are struc- 
tural defects or defects in the detail is not an open 
question, for it is generally agreed that the Behr 
grand as now made is built upon a plan which is in- 
consistent with the laws of acoustics and the princi- 
ples of piano construction, 

Everyone appreciates the efforts made by the house 
to put a good grand piano on the market, but all 
efforts are unavailing when the principle is defective. 
Men have been known to exhaust themselves in try- 
ing to fly, and men have also been known to exhaust 
themselves trying to make grand pianos contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the art, for it is an art to 
make a great concert grand piano. 

There is no reason why Behr Brothers & Co, should 
not be able in the future to make acceptable concert 
pianos; they have made such a limited number of 
this kind of pianos that it cannot be expected of them 
at present. Their experiences will be of the greatest 
service to them in their coming endeavors, and no 
doubt the next concert grands will be more available 
than this has been, which is vastly inferior to the one 
with which Scharwenka was introduced to the people 
of this city. 











Charles Lukey Collard. 


R. CHARLES LUKEY COLLARD, head 
of the firm of Collard & Collard, the famous English 
piano makers, is dead at the age of 86. Mr. Collard became 
a partner in the well-known firm which bears his name in 
1831. Prior to that date his uncles, Mr. F. W. Collard and 
Mr. W. F. Collard, were associated in business with Muzio 
Clementi, the famous pianist, composer and teacher. This 
gentleman, whose fame as a musician was known through- 
out Europe, supplied both capital and prestige, but, need- 
less to say, he possessed no practical knowledge of piano 
construction. The style of the firm was at that time Cle- 
menti & Co., and remained so until Clementi’s retirement. 
Later on, at the decease of Mr. F. W. Collard and the 
retirement of Mr. F. W. Collard, Jr., in 1859, Mr. Charles 
Lukey Collard, who was left sole remaining partner, 
determined to remove the headquarters of the firm to the 
West End. The Grosvenor street premises were secured 
for this purpose, and here Messrs. Collard & Collard have 
since carried on the business. 
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NO ROYALTY; NO NOBILITY. 


_ a — 


Hardman, Peck & Co. 





HERE are some curious phases associated with 
the conduct of the newspaper business, and 
they crop out when least expected, thereby offering 
surprises, if nothing else, to those who take an inter- 
est in current events. The latest instance of a 
peculiar view taken of the duties of a newspaper re- 
late to the attitude of this paper toward Hardman, 
Peck & Co. 

During many months THE MUSICAL COURIER had 
opened its columns to give Mr. Peck, the leading fig- 
ure and controlling spirit of the firm, every opportu- 
nity to have his views published, and especially to make 
public certain claims of his referring to the Hardman 
piano in England and Scotland. Column upon column 
was printed showing exactly what Mr. Peck claimed 
in respect to certain reputed sales made by a Hard- 
man agent in Glasgow, Scotland, of Hardman pianos 
to members of the royal family. 

On the strength of these claims Hardman, Peck & 
Co, thereupon issued a series of advertisements 
which enlarged considerably upon the original claims, 
and which, by implication, bestowed upon the Hard- 
man piano certain honors to which it was never en. 
titled. 

THE MuSICAL CouRIER, therefore, although Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. were advertisers in its columns, 
quietly denounced these advertisements, whereupon 
it received the following letter last Friday: 

Harpman, Pack & Co., 


Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, 
New York, January 8, 1891(2). 


The Musical Courter Company, City 
GenTLemMen~ You will please discontinue our advertisement in your pa- 
per, and oblige Yours truly, Harpoan, Pack & Co, 
Now, the surprise in the conduct of a newspaper in 
this instance lies in the fact that the editors requested 
Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co, to remove their adver- 
It was told to them that 


this paper could not sustain their position editorially, 


tisement from its columns. 


and that while it was willing to publish every claim 
Mr. Peck had to make in the defense of the method 
and character of his advertising “ Royalty and Hard- 
man,” THE MUSICAL COURIER could not sustain these 
claims editorially. 

No analogous case is on record in the history of 
music trade journalism, and it is doubted whether 
any other music trade paper could have afforded 
to assume and maintain such a position. It is 
unique, and it is a forcible evidence of the indepen- 
dence of this paper and its inclination to protect all 
interests alike, by refusing to prostitute its editorial 
opinion for the sake of retaining the advertisement 
and patronage of even so important a firm as Hardman, 
Peck & Co, 

Royalty and Nobility, 


The advertisement of Hardman, Peck & Co., as pub- 


lished up to date, reads: 


: HARDMAN PIANO, 
Preferred by the English 
ROYALTY AND NOBILITY. 


see eeee 


and in conjunction with this the crest of the Queen 
or a royal escutcheon is added, which lends to the ad- 
vertisement the color of royal approval or sanction, 
and as such sanction has never been officially granted 
the claim made by means of the advertisement is 
false, and this is all THE MUSICAL COURIER has to say 
of it. 

No warrants have ever been issued granting any 
The firm is 
represented in Glasgow by a dealer who, years ago, 
before he ever purchased a Hardman piano, had been 
made purveyor to the Queen, or something of the 
sort. No matter now what this was, it had no rela- 
tions to the Hardman piano, and unkind censors go 
so far as to say that Mr. Peck selected Adlington, of 
Glasgow, as his agent because the latter was provided 


such privileges to Hardman, Peck & Co. 


with a warrant. 
But such an allusion is made by men who are not 
familiar with Mr. Peck’s character. We believe the 


facts as represented by Mr. Peck, who says that Ad- 
lington was in search of a salable American piano, 





and selected the Hardman on its merits. Of course 
no sooner had the Queen and her son and grand- 
daughter, who happened to stop in at Adlington’s on 
a shopping tour, heard the Hardman piano, when they 
insisted upon having one each, and Adlington supplied 
them immediately, together with the “ nobility of 
England,” as the Hardman advertisement states. 
This story is much more probable than the other, in 
which Mr. Peck is said to have selected Adlington 
because his firm had been made purveyor to Her 
Majesty some time during the reign of George III., 
when Adlington’s business was known as Marr, 
Wood & Co. 


The Future of that ‘* Ad.” 

The untenable position at present maintained by 
Hardman, Peck & Co. will be abandoned, if for no 
other reason than the force of public opinion, which 
is opposed to such methods. The Hardman piano is 
a most valuable property, and it must be placed to 
Leopold Peck’s credit that he has made his plant so 
great and so remunerative as it is. Being a man of 
exceedingly sound judgment, he will readily realize 
that he is damaging his product by parading it under 
false colors, when under its true colors, on the 
strength of its inherent merits, the piano itself would 
do its own best advertising. 

Why advertise queens and kings and princes as 
patrons and make it appear that they have officially 
recognized your piano when, as a matter of fact and 
truth, they never did anything of the kind? The 
patronage of American citizens can be secured with- 
out such a subterfuge, particularly when you are 
making such an attractive and popular piano as the 
Hardman ? 

Not only will Mr, Peck realize the truth of this 
interrogation, but his able and faithful lieutenant and 
adviser, Mr. Frederick Lohr, must by this time have 
recognized that this whole step was ill advised. 

The great firms representing the Hardman piano 
certainly can sell these instruments, as they have 
done successfully in the past, without the aid of a 
transparent claim that never will hold water, In 
fact, some of them would not use the advertisement 
at all, relying upon the reputation, the influence and 
the solid merits of the piano rather than any other 
device to dispose of it. 

Viewed from all sides, the “royalty and nobility’ 
advertisements are a disadvantage to any firm that 
cannot show a definite official warrant given directly to 
the manufacturer, and such a warrant does not exist 
in the case of Hardman, Peck & Co. 


For this reason, if for no other, the advertisement 
will be withdrawn by Mr. Peck. As a prominent piano 
manufacturer of New York city, he cannot afford to 
continue it, and every day that brings it forth will add 
just so much injury to the Hardman piano, 

Mr. Peck’s competitors certainly enjoy such a state 
of affairs ; he cannot. 

After withdrawing the “royalty and nobility’ 
vertisement the columns of this paper will again be 
open for Hardman, Peck & Co.'s card, but until then 
No! 


ANOTHER WEBER TESTIMO- 
NIAL. 


> 


M* L, A. PHELPS, formerly director of the de- 
partment of vocal music of the Chicago Musical 


’ 


ad- 


College, is one of the best known musicians in the 
entire West. 
ing studied under Vannucini, of Florence, and other 
Mr. Phelps is an old ad- 


Mr. Phelps was educated abroad, hav- 


well-known Italian teachers. 
mirer of the Weber piano, having purchased an up- 
right some 10 years ago, and has lately added a con- 
cert grand, concerning both of which instruments he 
gives testimony in the following very interesting let- 
ter, which is one of the most significant of the many 
which have been received by the Manufacturers 
Piano Company since the establishment of that con- 
cern a little over a year ago: 
Cuicaco, December 31, 1891. 

The Manufacturers Piano Company, Chicago : 

GentLemMen—The Weber upright I purchased of you 10 years ago has 
been a most delightful companion, and has far exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations, 

The new concert grand is a most beautiful instrument, and bids fair to 
prove a constant joy and pleasure. 

I once thought there was but one piano, and that was not the Weber, 
but have come to consider the endurance of the Weber in touch and tone as 
unapproachable. 

Wishing you the compliments of the season, 


Iam, yours very truly, L, A, Puevps, 





UNIFORM PITCH. 


-_- 


ROBABLY no one thing has occurred in musical 
P circles in this country during the present decade 
that has created so widespread interest and such a 
unanimity of expression as the action of the New 
York Piano Manufacturers’ Association, Every pa- 
per in Europe and America that has written upon the 
subject not only has spoken in approval, but the 
scientific and musical world abroad and at home is 
in hearty support of the movement, It has already 
put the piano manufacturers upon a much higher 
plane as leaders and promoters of the musical art. 
Another step forward has been taken by the secretary 
of the committee during the last week in distributing 
200 commercial tuning forks among the piano and 
organ makers, while upward of 40 different firms 
have received the large standard fork of Konig. 

We learn from the secretary that every day orders 
are coming in for forks in such a way as to show the 
rapid work now going on in the trade. A consign- 
ment is now at the custom house and another on the 
ocean. Colonel Fuller informed us, in a conversation 
held with him last week, that 


n everything he has 
the most hearty support from all sources. He has 
just made a trip to Indianapolis in the interest of uni- 
form pitch, anotherto Pittsburgh and another to St, 
Louis. He says the matter has taken on such gigantic 
proportions that he has not only been obliged to give 
up his own time to the matter, but to employ'a clerk, 
Professors, teachers, lecturers and institutes of all 
sorts are sending for information to be used in the 
interests of the advancement of this great reform, 
while Mr. Steinway informs us that he has already re- 
ceived several hundred letters in regard to the matter, 
We believe all the trade are feeling the impetus and 
magnitude of this movement. 

The very great importance of the accuracy which 
the secretary is insisting upon has attracted attention 
in scientific circles, and we believe nothing of the 
kind was ever attempted before in any country. Just 
look at the movement in England in 1860, which was 
defeated, as stated by Mr. Blakely, by the forks being 
put out so hastily as to finally be found four to seven 
vibrations sharp of the standard proposed, Now, here, 
with the Piano Makers’ Association, they have been 
distributed in accordance with a fixed method and 
the indorsement on each fork of an official body, 

Musicians have felt this, and last week, Wednesday, 
the committee on the public schools of Chicago had 
an order issued to put the 100 pianos in the schools 
on the new uniform pitch, and the secretary fur- 
nished the forks for the work—and so the reform 
goes on by this confidence reposed in the intelligent 
action of the association. 

No movement in modern times ever received such 
support from so wide a field, and any poor little body 
that tries to retard it gets no comfort from any 
source. We believe this matter has been so well 
handled by this committee on pitch that they should 
be continued in charge of the work until the reform is 
safely housed in every home and shop and with every 
museum in America. Like Lincoln’s story, it is not 
safe to swap horses while crossing a stream 


IN TOWN. 


a 


HE following gentlemen, who are members of the 
T music trade, were in town and among the call 
ers at this office since last week : 

Cah, Lal Vic CG ss ciwsmvenecueesgus . Brattleboro, Vt. 
Mr. H. D. Cable, ( Chicago Cottage Or. | 
Mr. H. M. Cable, | 

Mr. James H. White.. 
Mr. H. W. Metcalfe... 
Mr. Theodore Brown. 


Mr. C. H. Martin......e- 


P Chicago, Ill. 
gan Company. 


Meriden, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 

coeeee Sioux City, Ia. 

Mr. L. M. Levassor a Levassor Piano Company, 
} Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. R. S. Howard... 

Mr. J. re or Sterling Company, Derby, Conn, 

Mr. Geo. G. Forster..... . econ Gas Rochester,N. Y. 

Mr. Augustus Newell ..........cc:seees Chicago, Il. 


Col. Julius J. Estey... Brattleboro, Vt. 


....New England Piano Company. 


Mr. I. N. Camp...... , -Chicago, Il. 
Bar. JORM FE. MOSTAON . 2... ccc ccc cccvcee Chicago, Ill 
Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan.... ...e+cccce toston, Mass. 
Bi, TEs Fe FIO i divecedtvcvevvee detec seeeeeDallas, Tex. 
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cate that the proposer of such a scheme was, to say 


ge Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Boston, start | amount of money should be sufficient in itself to indi- 


off the new year with renewed determination to 
increase their output, with renewed determination to 
push their peculiarly attractive advertisements, and 
with renewed determination to make a still better 
piano, 
With these three good resolutions in view it is hard 
to see-—taking their past accomplishments as a basis 


what more attractive an instrument a dealer can 


handle, 


W 


B. Price, Southern manager of the busi- | 


O Mr 
ness of the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, are 


due thanks for the appended specification of a large 
pipe organ which was opened by Prof. Joseph H. 
Darling at the First Presbyterian Church of Atlanta, 


Ga., on December 31 last : 

Two manuals C C to A, 58 notes 
Pedal! CCC to D, 27 notes 
GREAT ORGAN, 

1. Open diapason 8 feet, metal, 58 pipes 
2. Dulciana 8 feet, metal, 58 pipes 
5% Melodia 8 feet, wood, 58 pipes 
4. Octave 4 feet, metal, 58 pipes 
», Flute d'amour 4 feet, wood, 58 pipes 
6. Octave quint 2 % feet, metal, 58 pipes 

Super octave 2 feet, metal, 58 pipes 

8. Trumpet 8 feet, reed, 58 pipes 

SWELL ORGAN, 

9 Open diapason 8 feet, metal, 58 pipes 
10. Salicional 8 feet, metal, 58 pipes 
11. Stop diapason 8 feet, wood, 58 pipes 
i2. Fugara 4 feet, metal, 58 pipes 
18. Flute harmonique .4 feet, metal, 58 pipes 
14. Flautino 2 feet, metal, 58 pipes 
15. Oboe 8 feet, reed, 58 pipes 

PEDAL ORGAN, 

16. Open diapason 16 feet, wood, 27 pipes 
17. Bourdon 16 feet, wood, 27 pipes 
COUPLERS, 

18, Swell to great 19, Swell to great octave 

20. Great to pedal 21. Swell to pedal 

2Y. Swell tremulant 23. Bellows signal 

¥4. Great composition pedal forte 25. Great composition pedal piano, 


26. Nalanced crescendo pedal 27. Balanced swell pedal 
} I 
consecutive combination action 


Motor pedal Crescendo indicator 


28.40. Callender's 


Wind indicator 
Case of solid natural black walnut 
Height, 20 feet; width, 16 feet ; depth, 9 feet ; weight, 10,000 pounds. 
Bellows operated by Ross water engine 
rhis is another evidence of the advance that Far- 
rand & Votey have made in their pipe organ business. 
It is still another showing that the firm is devoting 
the larger part of their time and energy to the push- 
ing of the pipe organ at the expense of their reed 
organ business, since their factory facilities will 
permit of only just so much work, and the erection 
of such an instrument as described above takes up so 
much room that it is not possible for them to give 
the space to making reed organs that they formerly 


devoted to that branch. 


HIS? 


WHO IS T 


A SUCCESSFUL PIANO PLANT VALUED AT $800,000, CLEAR 





of debt, established 4 years, wishes incorporate for $250,000, with 


capacity of 10 to 15 pianos per day, at a wholesale profit of $60 to $100 and 
a retail profit of $150 to $200 on each instrument, netting at conserva- 
tive calculation $1,000 per day profit, $300,000 per year; some piano fac- 
tories far exceed this ; 97,000 pianos were manufactured last year, selling 
at $25,000,000 to $30,000,000; present owner with poor health wants less 
work; will retain half the stock and wants parties to take balance ; 
in answer applicants state how much stock they might take provided in- 
vestment suits them; will not be incorporated unless full amount is sub- 
scribed ; investment is safe, profitable and yearly grows; in a year or two 
capital can be increased to a million dollars, making a stock dividend of 
800 per cent.; would receive proposition from parties guaranteeing capital. 


Address PROFITABLE, 316 Herald office. 
HE above advertisement is taken from the New 
York « Herald” of Sunday last, January 10, 
quiries have been made at this office by certain par- 


In- 


ties having money to invest, and who naturally came 
here for information concerning so extraordinary a 
proposition as that made in this clipping. Within 
the knowledge of the members of the staff of this 
paper there is but one institution engaged in piano 
making that earns any such amount of money ; $1,000 
per day is a great deal of money, and no one here can 
place any such concern that would wish to incorpo- 
rate with $250,000 capital. 

Replying to inquirers it has been stated that piano 
manufacturers do not make from $60 to $100 on 
pianos sold at wholesale, and that they do not make 
from $150 to $200 on retail sales. It has been further 
stated that there were not 97,000 pianos made in 


America iast year, and that the statement is over 30 
per cent, above THE MusicaL CourRter’s estimate, 
and that the idea of 300 per cent, annual profit on any 


the least, over enthusiastic as to his prospects. 

A profit of over $300,000 per year (that’s what the 
advertisement states) is staggering to the average 
piano man, and it is fair to assume that the entire 
advertisement is intended as a stupid joke, The 
piano business suffers enough as it is from the ex- 
aggerated idea of its profits without the publication 
of such ludicrous matter as this. If the party 
“ Profitable,” 316 « Herald” office, has a piano plant 
for sale it would not be a difficult matter to dispose 
of it through the regular trade channels. If anyone, 
“Profitable” included, desires to sell his factory or to 
interest new capital by incorporating he can be put 
in communication with responsible parties by ad- 
dressing this office. 


Another Violin Story. 

HE following story—which I fear has many 
counterparts—may perhaps be useful to those whose 
souls are lusting for old violins. A professional lady was 
good enough to try a violin for a member of my family, 
who, as I thought, had earned her promotion to a better 
instrument than that which she had been using. The violin 
was then sent over from abroad by a well-known firm—it 
being distinctly stated that the violin was the work of an 
old Italian maker of considerable repute—and as soon as I 


| received the violin in London I submitted it to a good 





authority. 

This authority at once pronounced that it most certainly 
was not what it professed to be, and demonstrated with 
irresistible clearness, according to my judgment (which was 
simply that of an unskilled but painstaking juryman listen- 
ing to evidence), that it was the work of an altogether dif- 
ferent maker. He produced a violin made by this last 
maker and pointed out, one after another, the striking cor- 
respondences which existed between the two violins, while 
at the same time he put his finger upon certain features 
which were fatal to the pretensions of the imported violin 
when compared with a bit of authentic work. It seemed to 
me a most able and convincing demonstration—almost 
cruel in its thoroughness. The violin, robbed of its name 
at once fell to one-fourth of its assumed value. 

Other experiences of a similar kind—one of which hap- 
pened to a friend—have come to my knowledge, and it 
would seem wise for all these persons who, under the rec- 
ommendation of their teachers, purchase a violin which 
professes to be the work of one of the old makers to sub- 
mit it to some competent and reliable person who has 
made it his business to study the delicate features by 
which alone ancient authorship can be determined. 

It should be remembered that it is one thing to judge the 
tone qualities of an instrument, and another thing—requir- 
ing special training—to decide those questions of craft and 
workmanship on which origin depends. Of course some 
persons, who have already made their choice without ob- 
taining such a judgment, may think that in their case 
‘*’'twere folly to be wise,’’ and therefore may prefer to go 
on calling their instruments by the names which they at 
present happen to bear. In such cases no words of mine 
need interfere with their peace of mind.—Mr. Auberon 
Herbert in the ‘‘ Times,’’ London, England. 

Counterparts of this tale could be furnished by 
buyers who were unsuspecting and have now become 
suspicious to a degree, by buyers in America who 
had confused a man’s business location with his 
methods of business—a man on the Square, yet not 


“on the square.” 








Stratton’s Strings. 

HE trial of Samuel C. Dake, who, with James 
Hanson, is accused of stealing a case of guitar, banjo 
and violin strings consigned to John F. Stratton & Sons, of 
43 and 45 Walker street, New York, which was begun yes- 
terday afternoon, was continued this morning before Judge 
Moore and a jury in the Court of Sessions. On September 
17 the strings were consigned by a German house to John 
F. Stratton & Sons, and were landed at the foot of Amity 
street. They remained jn the stores there for 13 days and 

were then taken to the public stores in New York. 

On October 16 they were delivered to the store of John 
F. Stratton & Sons. Upon opening the case it was found 
that the bottom had been removed and strings to the 
amount of $588 had been abstracted. Then the case had 
been nailed up again. Some of the goods were found at 
Kiffe’s musical store on Fulton street and others at Held’s 
place on the same street. 

Frank A, Stratton, the junior partner in the firm, was the 
first witness called. After he had testified Mr. Kiffe stated 
that Dake had sold him a large amount of strings, which 
were identified as being some of those lost from the rifled 
box. The trial was continued. Hanson demanded a 
separate trial.—Brooklyn ‘* Times,” January 7. 








-Mr. H. H. Northrop, formerly with Root & Sons Music Co., Chicago, 
has been engaged by the Manufacturers Piano Co., of that city, as a 
retail salesman. 

~—-Canvasser wanted for a first-class piano and organ house, to solicit 
orders on commission or salary and commission, Address ‘‘ Canvasser,” 
Musicar Courier office, 





Probably Wrong Name. 
DEALER in Alabama writes: “I would like 


to know if there is such a piano manufacturer as H. 
I, Stone in your city. I am inclined to believe it is a 
stencil.’? The dealer has probably given the wrong initials. 
It is necessary always to get the whole name correct in 
such an inquiry. H. I. Stone is not known here asa piano 
manufacturer. 








Boston Wealth. 
(Tabulated by THE MUSICAL COURIER.] 
HE annual list of taxpayers of Boston is 
again published and we collect from the same the 
names of such individuals and institutions as are of interest 
to our readers. Certain corporations, such as Chickering & 
Sons, Smith American Company, Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Everett Piano, Vose 
& Sons Piano Company, and others, and individuals resid- 
ing outside of the Boston city limits are excluded. A com- 
parison of this table with the tables published in January 
numbers of THe MusicaL Courter in former years might 
prove interesting: 


Real Personal Total 

Names. Estate. Estate. ax, 
Henry E. Aver shavelee tabbesvede bss $444,500 $5,600.70 
Boston Music Hall Association... ..... 358, ee 4,510 30 
Chickering & Sons.... REAL es 324,000 $96,700 5,300.82 
Cumston, J. S., et al.. 181,500 84,100 3,348.56 
Cumston, W. (heirs).......... PEs 139,000 a 1,751.40 
Ditson, C. H., et al. (executors)......... 57. 81,900 1,700.14 
eee 591,300 1,500 7,649.28 
Hallet & Davis Company... ........... 95, 20,000 1,449.00 
Haynes, Fanny S. (wife of J. C.)........ 97,900 pe 1,283.54 
SEI NEE Wisc ig i 8006s sib db 0004s be0'ee 827,400 10,000 10,553.24 
ESE RR ae UR Ra Re 21,500 65,000 1,091.90 
EE Fe PP ae Ae 405,400 40,000 5,614.04 
Shuman, A., & Co.*. wack 250,000 8,150.00 
Scanlan, Thomas F........... vise 198,300 40,000 3,004.58 
NS RS SS ee ree . 90,000 ape 1,134.00 

Mason, Henry (heirs).. ....... 50,000 26,300 961.2 


* Mr. Shuman is the father-in-law of Alex. Steinert. 


Herschel Fenton, Expert. 
R, HERSCHEL FENTON is rapidly gain- 
ing the reputation of keeping the very best class of ‘ 

string instruments that have ever been represented in this 
city. Since the banjo has become one of the most popular 
parlor as well as stage instruments, Mr. Fenton has studied 
the importance of perfecting it to a degree hitherto unap- 
proached, and is now having unprecedented success in the 
sale of his finest grades, not only in this country, but in 
England and Japan. 

The abilities of Mr. Fenton‘as a violinist and connoisseur 
are well known, but he surprises even musicians with the 
modulations and harmonic effects produced on his electric 
banjos. In his stock there are many specialties, interest- 
ing and rare, such as old and unique guitars, mandolins, 
valuable old violins, bows, &c., but his lines of all kinds 
of modern made instruments are of superior excellence, 
and just such as you would expect to find in the possession 
of an artist like Mr. Fenton. 


Jones, of Altoona. 


Too. 





Piano Man and UJHero, 


A.roowa, January 2. 
HAT was a most dramatic scene which an excited 


throng witnessed, with bated breath, on Eleventh avenue last 
Wednesday. It was the first timein the history of Altoona that such a 
scene was enacted. Just after most people had eaten their dinner an 
alarm of fire was sounded. The conflagration was in the trash room of 
the railroad men’s reading rooms, and from this da gerous starting point 
it spread as wildly as firecan. Soon the only entrance to the second and 
third floors was blocked by dense clouds of smoke and darts of flame. 
Hardly had the crowd of spectators gathered about the building than they 
heard the shrieks of a girl. Looking up they were horrified to behold a 
young woman leaning out of the window, struggling to get a breath of 
fresh air. Strong men trembled as they beheld her, fearing that she 
might faint and fall from the window to the pavement. 

*“My God, save me!"’ she cried, and thus stirred to a sense of duty 
many rushed for ladders. Soon a couple were procured, but neither was 
long enough. Big Sam Forne, of the city water department and others hit 
on the speediest plan. One ladder was stood against the building, while 
willing hands held the other up tothe third story. All this time dense 
volumes of smoke were rolling out of the window about the girl, who 
stood the strain heroically. ’ f , 

When the ladder reached her she did not faint, as most girls would have 
done, but she gallantly and bravely stepped out of the window and step 
by step she descended the first ladder to the second one, where the men 
aided her to the ground. A loud cheer rent the air as she reached the 
bottom. Then the poor girl swooned and was carried into a neighboring 
storeroom, where physicians attended her. _ ; 

While this intensely exciting scene was going on in front one equally as 
engaging was in progress in the rear of the building, of which Jones, the 
music and piano man, is the hero, When the fire broke out Mr. Jones 
realized that Mrs. G. G. Zetto, wife of the principal of the business col- 
lege, could not escape without assistance. At the time Mrs, Zetto was 
lying abed, sick with pneumonia. Mr. Jones found a way to get in, and 
he carried Mrs, Zetto out the same route. ; 

The rescue was accomplished by taking the sick woman out of a back 
window to the roof of the adjoining building, then through one trap door 
to the attic, and through another trap door to the house of Mr. Jones, 
where she was placed in bed and cared for. Afterward Mrs. Zetto was 
removed to her sister's house on Seventh avenue. 

Miss Annie Meek, of Fairview, was the young lady who was rescued 
from the front. She was a student in the Mountain City Business 
College.— Ex. 

~At Jackson, Miss , the Jackson Piano Company has been formed with 
a capital stock of $50,000 (how much paid in not stated). Mr, J. W. Long, a 


former partner in the firm of Long & Gulledge, is the prime mover in the 
organization and will be the manager. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACSURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. , Waterloo, N.Y. 


@@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 
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HOW IT IS WORKED. 


_ lho 


S an indication of the extent of the fraudulent 
methods pursued by Daniel F. Beatty the follow- 
ing, from the Hoboken “ Reporter" of December 18, 
gives ample evidence: 
Beatty’s Pianos and Organs. 

Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, the great organ and piano manufacturer, is 
building and shipping more organs and pianos than ever. In 1870 Mr. 
Beatty left home a penniless plowboy, and by his indomitable will he has 
worked his way up so as to sell so far nearly 100,000 of Beatty's organs 
and pianos since 1870. Nothing seems to dishearten him. Obstacles laid 
in his way, that would have wrecked any ordinary man forever, he turns 
to an advertisement and comes out of it brighter than ever. His instru- 
ments, as is well known, are very popular and are to be found in all parts 
of the world. We are informed that during the next 10 years he intends 
to sell 200,000 more of his make ; that means a business of $20,000,000 if 
we average them at $100 each. It is already the largest business of the 
kind in existence. Send to Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J., for 
catalogue. 

When it is remembered that Beatty has been a 
bankrupt, that he is not a manufacturer of pianos or 
of organs, that the instruments he advertises and 
sells are stencil frauds of the lowest type, that he has 
been indicted by a United States grand jury in New 
Jersey for attempted fraud through the United States 
mails—when we remember all these things we are 
strangely affected in reading such puffery as the 


above. 


ETHICS OF SALESMANSHIP. 





HE piano industry possesses peculiar features of 
T its own entirely unlike those of any other busi- 
It is almost the only one in which commerce 
The very nature of its 


ness. 
and art are so closely united. 
progress brings it into closer contact with home life 
than any enterprise which can be named. This ap- 
plies particularly to the retail disposition of pianos, in 
which the buyer and seller frequently enter upon 
very friendly relations. Why? Because in dealing 
with so material an entity as a piano a bond of sym- 
pathy is formed which opens a field for exchange of 
thought, emotion and sentiment. The cold fact of 
barter disappears, and the artistic side of nature 
asserts itself. This presupposes a superior character 
in the individual engaged in this particular trade. 
Trade it is, in plain words, but so large an element of 
sensitive and refined disposition or temperament 
enters into the various features of the work that it 
really becomes elevated into an artistic science. The 
successful salesman of pianos must be able to place 
himself in perfect accord or touch with his customer 
or failure will result, notwithstanding Richelieu’s 
dictum that there is “no such word as fail.” 

One remarkable feature in the selling of musical 
instruments is this, that the home is directly attacked 
by the salesman, whose efforts carry him into the 
family circle. As the piano or organ is now an all 
most indispensable part in the furnishing of a house, 
it follows that the women of the household have 
much to say regarding its purchase. Being received 
in such confidential terms it behooves the employer 
to see that only men are engaged whose character 
for honesty and purity is above reproach. And it 
may be fairly said that the confidence and friendly re- 
lations thus established are seldom or never en- 
croached upon ; and that the piano warerooms of this 
and other cities maintain corps of assistants of 
superior mental calibre, exceptional finish of man- 
ners, and characters which will bear without fear 
comparison with the ranks of any other industry 
known. We do not mean by this that other branches 
of commerce do not contain men of high nature and 
qualification, but we maintain that no other business 
so strongly demands these merits in its representa- 
tives, because in no other channel of trade are the 
relations between the salesman and the family 
brought into so close juxtaposition. 

Another and most vital element must be added to 
the above brief summary of qualifications in making 
a good piano salesman. 

It is not always demanded, but he should be a mu- 
sician as well. 

It will be seen that the supply of men possessing 
the attributes of probity, purity and ability is neces- 
sarily limited. There is ample room for addition to 
the ranks, and the opening for young, intelligent 
and active men is daily expanding. A first-class piano 
salesman must possess unique qualities. Look fora 
moment. He should bea musician; he should have 


tact, bearing and address ; he must exercise discrim- 





ination, for no two persons can be received or enter- 
tained in the same manner. When we say he should 
be a musician, we do not mean that he must have 
been endowed with great talent which has been 
trained to a high pitch of perfection ; but he should 
be able to display the various qualities in his wares, 
so that their best features may. be clearly demon- 
strated to the listener. 

Now, young men with these peculiar gifts are rare 
and eagerly sought for by the trade. There is a splen- 
did opportunity in the near future for ambitious young 
men to unite themselves with such establishments. 
The demand far exceeds the supply, and he who 
qualifies himself for the position of a piano salesman 
may count upon entering into a branch of business 
which is of the first order of distinction. In its suc- 
cessful prosecution the finer qualities of the mind 
find room for development. Its pursuit is elevating 
and honorable and opens wide possibilities for a dis- 
tinguished career. And, besides this, certain and 
handsome remuneration awaits the men who success- 
fully study this question and solve it. The problem 
is simple; bring to the occupation intelligence, per- 
sistence, tact, gentlemanly behavior and a delicate 
manipulation of the client. This and a knowledge 
of constructive features and ability to explain them 
musically and clearly constitute the chief elements 
in success, 





The Parise Pianograph. | 
UMEROUS attempts have already 
made to inscribe music by means of the keys of the 
piano upon which one plays, and a few years ago we gave 
a description of an apparatus devised by Mr. Carpentier, 
and which operated according to this principle. The ap- 
paratus was designed to prepare the music of the cards of his 
melotrope. It did not print in ordinary characters, but in 
lines of varying length designed to show where and how 
Mr. Parise, whose sys- 


been 


the holes in the card should be cut. 
tem we shall now describe, has had another object in view, 
that of causing the piano to write in the usual characters- 

that is to say, with notes placed upon the five lines of the 
musical staff, and that, too, for all the octaves that the in- 








Fic, 1.—PARISE’S PIANOGRAPH ADAPTED TO AN ORDINARY 
PIANO, 


strument admits of ; so that a composer may be able to read 
his improvisation as soon as he has played it, or that it may 
be read by a person somewhat skilled in music. 

Without any desire to discuss the necessity of such an 
instrument, we may nevertheless remark that the solution 
of the problem must present a certain interest, to judge 
from the numerous tentatives made in this direction since 
the invention of the harpsichord. Let us recall a few of 
these as a matter of curiosity. Creed, an English ecclesias- 
tic, speaks of them as early as 1747, in the ** Philosophical 
Transactions,’’ but he describes no apparatus. Two years 
later (in 1749), Unger, a German scientist, gave a plan of an 
apparatus which he presented to the Berlin Academy, and 
toward the same epoch, Hohlfeld, another German, endeav- 
but without result, to construct an analogous ma- 
chine. In 1770, a mechanic of London, of the name of 
Merlin, constructed a machine for writing music, which was 
sold to Prince Galitzine. In 1775 Father Engramel, the 
author of a work on the art of pricking the notes of music 
boxes, appears to have solved the question, but no traces 
The public journals have on 


ored, 


of his invention are extant. 
several occasions called attention to tentatives of the same 
kind, especially by Gattog (1783), Heiffer (1801), Guerin 
(1844) and Mazzolo (1861), but none of these gave any prac- 
tical results. It was not till the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 
that was observed in operation for the first time a piano- 
graph that truly merited the name. This was invented by 
Count Roncalli, an Italian engineer. It turned electro- 
chemical action to account and printed the tones, half 
It wasa marvel of 





tones, &c., in signs of different colors. 
ingenuity, but by that very fact the instrument was too 
complicated and too expensive to be put into the hands of | 


everybody, and it had no success. Still other apparatus 
have been constructed since, or at least have been noticed 
in the newspapers, but, aside from Mr. Carpentier’s, spoken 
of above, and which operates very well for the special ob- 
jectin view, none has given practical results. 

Mr. Parise’s apparatus, which may be seen in operation 
at this moment at the Exposition of the Palace of Industry, 
is adaptable to an ordinary piano (Figure 1). It consists of 


a series of levers, B, united upon two rods. These bear 
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Fic, 2,—DETAILS OF THE THE PLANOGRAPH 
against the extremity of the black and white keys of the 
keyboard, A. At the upper part, that is to say, at the top 
of the piano, these levers are bent horizontally and engage 
in the box C, where their extremities are aligned in a very 
small space. Above these extremities rest small vertical 
rods which are very close to one another and end under the 
cylinder E (Fig. 2). In other words, the rods B, as a whole, 
are brought together in a smaller space in such a way as to 
rest beneath the cylinder E. 

It results from the arrangement of the levers that as soon 
as a key of the piano is depressed one of the small rods 
strikes the cylinder Eand then immediately falls. A roll of 
white paper is placed in the apparatus and is carried along 


in a uniform motion by two cylinders driven by the clock 
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Fic, 3.—SPECIMEN OF THE REGISTERING OF THE INSTRUMENT, 


This paper (not repre 
and the 


work H and a series of gearings, D. 
sented in the figure) passes between the cylinder E 
levers which end there. It will hence be 
if the extremities of the latter are properly inked they will 
These 


understood that 


form a dot upon the paper at every note touched. 
extremities terminate in a point for the white keys and ina 
black ones. The inking is done, 


by means of 


short line or dash for the 


as in writing machines, an endless ribbon 
charged with aniline color. 
Let us now see what takes place when the piano is used. 


white keys from one end 


If the fingers be passed over the 
of the instrument to the other, we shall obtain a series of 
dots (or notes, we ought to say) occupying the entire width 
of the paper and forming a line at right angles with its 
But if the paper has a uniform motion and we again 
begin the in 


scribed in taking, with respect to the edges of the paper 


edges. 


same exercise, our series of notes will be 
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Fic. 4.—THE SAME FIGURE ANNOTATED BY THE COMPOSER. 


band, an inclination which will be inversely proportional 
to the speed with which the finger has been passed over 
At the same time the space each 
in proportion as the 


between 


the keyboard. 
note will increase so much the more 
speed is slower. It will be seen from this that it is possible 
to obtain cognizance of the value of the notes by the space 
that separates them. The semibreves will be followed by 
quite a wide space, the minims by less, the 
crochets by less and less space, and the demi-semi-quavers 
will nearly touch each other. The example that we pre- 
sent readers will allow them to the 
apparatus operates. Fig. the it 
appears after the execution of a few bars of the Marche de 
In Fig. 4 we have added the stems to the notes, and 
measure bars in 


quavers and 


to our see how 


3 represents paper as 


Faust. 
have indicated the minims, quavers 


ordinary writing. 
In order to complete our description, we must add that 


and 








20 THE MUSI 


the paper, after receiving the impression of the notes in 
black, passes beneath a roller, V (Fig. 2), which traces 
thereon the musical staffs in red. It is a question now of 
being able to write in sharp or flat. To this effect, the ap 
paratus is provided witha lever, A, which may be moved 
to the right or left and be placed either upon the sharp or 
the flat sign, according as one writes in sharp or flat. The 
crotchet notes, as we have said, are printed in a small ver- 
tical dash, which will always be found in the place of the 
flat or sharp note according as the lever of the pianograph 
is upon the flat or sharp sign. Thus mi sharp, or sé sharp, 
is inscribed in a vertical dash on the line of fa natural and 
of do natural but in a vertical dash instead of a round dot. 
“The pedals also are indicated—the piano pedal by a contin 
uous line on one of the edges of the paper, and the forte on 
the other edge. 

The apparatus may likewise serve to transpose a morceau 
once for all and to preserve a draught of it in the different 
tones in which one wishes to have it. 

We do not pretend that a person, even a musician, could 
at first sight play the manuscript (or rather the fianoscrif/) 
which comes from the instrument. As with everything 
else, a little study is required, but we think such study 
would be easily done and would prove usefui to a person 
who desired to preserve a copy of his improvisations.—-/a 


Natur 


Tuners’ Guild. 
Frenericx City, Md,, January 4, 1892, 
Leditors Musical Courier: 
THOUGHT after reading those letters which 
| appeared in Tue Musica Courter, No, 620, a word from 





me might be of some encouragement to tuners’ organizations 

at least the anticipated one. 1 have many reasons for 
wanting an organization of this kind, which I will tell to 
anyone who desires to know. I have been tuning for 
seven years and have traveled over the States of Indiana, 
Ohio and West Virginia; also a part of three other States. 
During my seven years’ experience I have traveled for my- 
self about three years among strangers; all I had to take me 
through was my recommendation, 

How much better it would be to have papers from a good 
tuner’s society that could be relied upon. Many music 
houses are not known outside of the county which they are 
in. How far would arecommendation go from houses of that 
kind? Though they may sell the best piano that is made and 
may have a first-class tuner, yet they have to do their 
business in a limited territory—at least the tuning part of 
it. Ithink an organization of this kind would be of great 
help to all interested in the music business. Go on with 
your good work, Mr. Greenleaf and Mr. E. E. Todd. Suc 
cess to you; the good Musica Courter is with you andso 
am | Wa. H. Hammack, Piano Tuner. 


Editors Musical Courier 

I had hoped ere this to see in your columns some expres- 
sions of opinion concerning the formation of a piano tuners’ 
guild from the various members of the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association, But the sequel to date proves that ‘it 
was not so tobe.” 

It did, however, afford me great pleasure and satisfaction 
to read the communication from Mr. Edward E, Todd, of 
Brooklyn, and realize that there was in this great State at 
least one other tuner than myself who, realizing the ne 
cessity for such organization, voluntarily offers his aid in 
its formation and establishment. 

But what pleased me more than this was the encourag- 
ing words and kindly offer emanating from the editorial 
pen, volunteering not only the columns but the influence 
of this paper at all times for the disseminating of ideas 
and general advancement of the cause. 

Let me say, Mr. Editor, that with the backing and influ- 
ence of your powerful for good and almost omnipresent 
journal, together with others which are favoring the 
scheme, | believe the founding of a tuners’ guild not only 
easily possible, but already assured. 

For the encouragement of tuners who may be delaying 
their actions in this matter, owing to the silence of the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association upon the subject, it may 
be well at this time to state that one of the oldest leading 
and most prominent piano manufacturers of New York 
city, in reply to a letter of inquiry from me about a year 
since, frankly avowed his sympathy with the movement 
and assured me of his hearty co-operation, at the same 
time suggesting that each manufacturer, in the event of 
such an organization, be furnished with a complete list of 
its members, in order that they might know who were the 
competent and available tuners and where located. 

There can be no doubt of the relation which this move- 
ment sustains to the piano manufacturers nor of its vital 
importance to their interests and their ultimate indorse- 
ment and unanimous co-operation with it, even though as 
an association they have made no public expressions of 
opinion concerning it. 

In my opinion the matter has already assumed a pro- 
gressive form. But in order to get an expression upon the 
subject and further the cause, I would like to ask if there 
are not 23 other competent tuners in the Empire State who 
will make themselves known through the columns of your 
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paper as favoring such organization, so that with 25 as 
a nucleus the initiatory steps may at once be taken which 
shall make the much needed and long talked of piano 
tuners’ guild of New York State a substantial fact. 

Justice to along suffering and helpless public demands it, 
and sooner or later it must come. 

Speak out, ye knights of the tuning hammer, come to the 
front and take your stand, and with the co-operation of the 
manufacturers we will establish a society, in this State at 
least, which will not only make the way of the tuning fraud 
transgressor hard, but at one stroke and forever sweep 
into the oblivion they so justly merit the whole race of 
tramp tuners and piano assassins. 

Yours for better service, 
D. J. GReENLEAr, Chairman Piano Tuning Committee, 
N. Y. S. M. T. Association, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 


January 11, 1892, 


Was Well Caned. 


AST evening a number of friends of James Thornton, 
Z the well-known organ builder, gathered at his resi- 
dence on Golden Hill and celebrated his 45th birthday. The 
evening was spent ina very enjoyable manner. After sup- 
per, which was done full justice to, Mr. Taylor on behalf of 
friends presented Mr. Thornton with a handsome ebony 
gold headed cane, suitably inscribed. Mr. Thornton re- 
sponded in an appropriate manner. At the close of the 
presentation Mr, Thornton rendered Wely’s ‘‘Offertoria No. 
4,”’ onthe organ. The selection was rapturously applauded. 

Thomas Lord, the well-known musical critic, then gave 
a solo entitled ‘*A Soldier and a Man.’’ The piece was 
splendidly executed and received a well deserved encore, 
He responded by singing ‘* The Ship on Fire.’’ Mr, Lord is 
recognized as being one of the finest baritones in the city. 
This was followed by a number of vocal selections from Mr. 
Taylor ‘and others. The affair terminated shortly after 
midnight, and the worthy host received the congratulations 
and best wishes of all present for his future welfare.— 
Bridgeport ‘* News.”’ 


Wheeling Trade. 


F. W. BAUMER & CO, 


W. BAUMER said: ‘Business has been good through 
F. out the year, particularly during the first six 
months. There has been an increase of fully 15 per cent. 
over last year. The pianos have hada ready sale right 
through, particularly the Krakauer goods, In the smaller 
line of goods I can recall few years that compare to the 
sales of last year. The increase is not far from 35 per 
cent. 

‘* During the last six months there has been a decided ac 
tivity in guitars, banjos and mandolins, many sales being 
noted. This is occasioned by the starting up of several 
new musical organizations, and also by the interest being 
taken at home in stringed melody. It has been a decidedly 
prosperous year.”’ 

Cc. A. HOUSE, 

C, A. House: ** The sales this year in pianos have been 
greater than last year, which is saying a good deal, con- 
sidering the fact that last year was almost our prize year. 
We had a particularly large trade in small goods, perhaps 
100 per cent. more than we have had heretofore. The 
trade we get through correspondence has also increased.” 
—Wheeling ‘ Register.” 


The Trade. 


—W. A. Black succeeds his firm at Fort Smith, Ark. 

Hale & Conoway have opened a new music business at Athens, Ga, 

—The branch of the Richmond Piano Company at Huntington, W. Va., 
has been discontinued, 

G. L. Pope has joined his father, G. H. Pope, in the piano and organ 
business at Vassalboro, Me, 

Mr. Melville Clark, of Story & Clark, 1s expected here this week on 
the Teutonic from Liverpool. 

—James E. Treat, pipe organ maker, has purchased the Methuen 
(Mass.) Mills property in that town. 

~The main offices of the Hobbie Music Company have been removed 
from Lynchburg to Roanoke, Va. 

Andrew Heide, an aged piano maker, 88 years old, died at 111 Ray- 
mond street, Brooklyn, on January 7. 

~The Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, Pa., gave a ban- 
quet on New Year's Eve to all the employés of the firm. 

E. J. Delfraisse, of Elgin, Tex., has gone outof the piano and organ 
business, and has joined the C. Grunewald house, of Houston. 

—Mr. Parmenter is the owner of the Whitney Music House, 219 Summit 
street, Toledo, Ohio, and no one else is financially interested in it. 

D. H, Baldwin & Co.'s branch at Crawfordsville, Ind., has leased 
larger warerooms in the Joel Block, Mr. Hughes will continue as 
manager there. 

From the latest information it seems highly improbable that the 
Davenport & Treacy Company will, after all, open a branch piano plate 
foundry at Chicago, 

With thanks this office acknowledges the receipt of New Year's 
greeting from Rud. Ibach Sohn, the renowned piano manufacturer of 
Barmen, Germany. 

—Squire Geo, H. Clemenston, of Braddock, Pa., who is now the chief 
legal! light and mogul of that town, used to be in the music business there. 
Councilman W. J, Dible, of the same town, is still in the music trade. 

John H. Reardon, for many years with the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Company, and lately manager of their Chicago branch, is now 
engaged with the New England Piano Company, of Boston, 

~The employés of the Moller Organ factory were tendered a handsome 
reception by Mr. M, P. Moller in the music room on Friday evening. The 
men, their wives and families enjoyed the substantial treat.—Hagerstown 
* Herald.” 

Taylor's Music House, Springfield, Mass., is to give a concert on Fri- 
day evening at Gilmore's Opera House, with Julian Pascal, pianist ; 
Frank Wheeler, of Springfield, as basso, and J. J. Bishop, Springfield, ac- 
companist. The Weber grand will be used, 

Instead of a Fishkill engine, as stated, Roth & Englehardt purchased a 
genuine George H, Corliss 120 horse power engine in Utica, for their 
Chicago factory, said to be one of the most powerful and best finished 
machines of its kind built, They are confident that their new factory will 
be the largest establishment for the manufacture of piano actions in the 








. . 





world in a few years’ time, and are making all calculations with that view. 

St. Johnsville ** News,” 

Misses Rauck have opened a music, piano and organ business at Iron- 
ton, Ohio. 

—Mr. J, E. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, was at the Adams House, Boston, 
last Saturday. 

The Rockford Piano Company, at Rockford, Ill., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000, 

Among the newer agents of the Cornett Piano Company are Messrs. 
Sherman, Clay & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., who will control the Pacific 
Coast ; Messrs. F. W. Baumer & Co., of Wheeling, W. Va.; Junius Hart, 
New Orleans, La., and Geo, W. Strobe, Kansas City, Neb. 

-* Presto’’ announces that Mr. Alonzo Wygant has accepted a position 
as general agent of the United States, Pacific and B, and O, Express com- 
pastes, It will be recalled that Mr. Wygant was engaged in the same line 
»efore he engaged to be a piano speculator in conjunction with Mr. Mark 
Ayres. 

—Mr. Gustav Baylies, of Baylies & Co,, Columbus, Ohio, was in the 
city Monday. He says the Courier attacks on his firm have materially 
aided its success,—** Indicator.” 

All checks should be made payable to ‘‘ Tue Musicat Courter Com- 
pany,’’ New York. 

ANTED—By a piano concern here in the East, a first-class hustler 
for the road to sell pianos and organs, Good price to the right 
man, Address ‘* Hustler,”’ care of this paper. 
ANTED-—A piano salesman with ability, energy, education and ad- 
dress is open for an engagement as traveler with a good house. 
Al references. Address * Successful,’ care of Musica, Courier, 
parc E—Wanted the price of 50 to 100 square pianos of good makes, no 
less than 7 octaves, factory repaired or in good condition. Price 
will secure cash payment. Include boxing and shipping, as they are in- 
tended for shipment. Address “ Square,’’ care of this paper, 
cop ides I have a patent ona piano to weight the keys scientifically 
without the old-fashioned “‘ leads." For sale for cash,as Iam not 
engaged in the piano business, and will not trouble with shop rights or 
royalties. Address “ Lead,’ care of Tux Musicat Cour, 25 East 
Fourteenth street, New York. 
W ANTED—A good, reliable man, who has had twelve years’ experi- 
ence in the piano and organ business as salesman and tuner, 
would like a situation with some good house in the West. Can furnish 
reference if required. Address * A.,’’ care of Musicat Courtnr. 
ANTED—A piano tuner, action and tone regulator, 
who has had 30 years’ experience and who can give the very 
highest reference, wants a place ina large or growing firm in the West, 
Southwest or South. Mild climate necessary on account of condition of 
a member of the family. Address** Climate,” care of this paper. 


Louisville Trade. 


Louisvit_e, Ky., December 30, 1891, 
HE holiday trade here has closed with unprecedented 
success. All the representative dealers have been and are very 
much encouraged by the results of their efforts in establishing a successfu 
business the past year. Louisville is a splendid piano town, and there has 
been an immense number of instruments sold. The people here asa rule 
buy for cash and pay fair prices, but the great objection buyers maintain 
is the constant and never tiring ** bore"’ called the piano agent. Louis- 
ville people are becoming disgusted with this individual, and when one 
wants to buy he or she deals directly with the house and leaves special 
orders (if they don’t buy at once) to * not send anyone”’ to their resi- 
dence ; but there is one house here which has a ‘‘ manager ' (he is a good 
manager, too; he manages to inculcate a feeling of contempt in the 
minds of those under him, salesmen and all, to such a degree as to cause 
their resignation en masse) who sells pianos for what he can get for them. 
We have had several visitors from different houses in the trade 
the last week, among whom were Henry and Fred Steinert, of 
M. STEINERT & SONS COMPANY, 
of Cincinnati, These gentlemen report a splendid trade with their branch 
here and also at Cincinnati. 
D. B. CAUGHTHRAN, 
Smith & Nixon’s representative in Bedford, Ind., came down to buy 
goods. He says his trade is very good and expects the good work to go 
on for some time to come, Trade with 
SMITH & NIXON 
has been wonderful indeed, they having sold 65 pianos during the month 
of December. A great many of these sales were for Christmas delivery. 
Said Mr. Coley Buck, the floor manager of this great house, when asked 
what he thought of the general outlook; **Our firm, both here and Cin- 
cinnati, never had such business as during the last three months, and our 
prospects are such as to insure us a very large business during the coming 
year. We have established a cash basis as near as practicable and expect 
to maintain that system of doing business,”’ 
Mr. Buck has been in the bus:ness for many years and his general idea 
of the piano trade is invaluable to his present firm. Mr. Rosen, o 
HINZEN & ROSEN, 
said his Steinway and Weber trade was excellent and he has a great many 
pianos ordered for special customers and which will not arrive until later 
inthe month. Mr, Rosen has been under the weather, but manages to be 
on hand a few hours in the day to look after what he says is the greatest 
piano in the world, 
FRANK TEUPE 
is very successful with the Behning and seems to be doing a good general 
business. The 
GREENUP MUSIC COMPANY 
also had a fine Christmas trade, especially in small goods. Mr. Greenup 
contemplates a trip to New York and Chicago as soon as the holiday sea 
son is over, 
J. F. HABLISCH 
informed me that, notwithstanding the great competition which he en- 
joys, his trade has been as good as possible. Mr. Hablisch manufactures 
a piano which is a rapid seller, and he asa rule gets the cash, He is not 
an advocate of * nothing down and nothing for months.” 
EMIL WULSCHNER, 
of Indianapolis, is expected here this week. Mr. Wulschner's business at 
Indianapolis, Terre Haute and Fort Wayne has been excellent. His 
branch here does a good business also, 
MISS HENRIETTA KITCHELL, 
who is a niece of Julia Rivé-King, will give a recital at Smith & Nixon's 
Hall some time in January. 
MRS. D. P, FAULDS 


died December 30 of pneumonia, after an illness of two weeks. Mrs, 
Fauld’s husband is one of the oldest dealers here, and he has the sym- 
pathy of the whole piano trade 

There is a piano tuner for a Fourth street musical establishment in this 
city who looks like a doctor. In addition to this he carries a small 
grip containing his tuning forks, &c. Now,the aforesaid young piano 
tuner has a very wise look and is always in a hurry as he passes a certain 
Breckenridge street residence two to four times each day. In the resi- 
dence referred to the lady of the house has been suffering from a car- 
buncle for several days. Finally she consented to allow her husband to 
summon a surgeon, Now, the young piano tuner with the luxuriant 
whiskers and the wise look had attracted the eye of the gentleman whose 
wife was so sorely afflicted. Just as the consent of the wife had been ob- 
ained the young tuner appeared in the distance with his grip in his hand, 
How lucky! The husband thought he would catch the young surgeon as 
he passed and be saved the annoyance of visiting an office two or three 
times a day before finding a physician. So telling his wife to get ready 
he hurried downstairs and opened the front door. 

“Come ina moment!"’ he shouted. “I want you to examine some- 
thing. It won't take youa minute I know you are in a hurry, but you 
won't lose anything.” 

The tuner opened the gate and entered. He followed the gentleman up 
the stairs and into his wife’s bedchamber, and was taken by surprise. 
Was he the victim of a blackmailing scheme or was he in the power of a 
lunatic were the thoughts that flashed rapidly through the tuner's mind., 

He thought it best to humor the apparent lunatic, , ¥ 

* Look at that,”’ said the supposed maniac, pointing to the carbuncle 
“tell me what you think it is ?° 

** It looks like a carbuncle,” murmured the frightened tuner. 

* Then what would you advise me to do about it? ” asked the impatient 
husband. 

** Call in a doctor,” said the tuner. 

“ Good God, man!”’ hissed the husband ; * ain’t you a doctor?” 

“No; I’ma piano tuner,” 

The dénouement can be better imagined than described. 
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SHAW. 


> 


N Tue Musicat Courter of to-day will be found 
| another of those very remarkable advertisements of 
the Shaw Viano Company of Erie, Pa. In addition to 
the remarkable characteristics of these advertisements, 
tested from the view point of originality, they represent in 
each instance a definite thought or a series of applicable 
ideas that are in consonance or in touch with prevailing 
condition 

That these special advertisements inure to the advan- 

ige of the Shaw Piano Company is beyond question, but 
it must also be remembered that the indirect advantages 


accruing to the agents of the Shaw piano give an additional 


value to them and stimulate local agents in their efforts 
to imitate them 

On the first day of the year the Shaw Piano Company, 
it their full capacity, were short nearly 100 pianos, 
orders were booked. The demand for these in 


has been phenomenal, considering the youth of 


running i 
for which 
struments 
the institution. 
But facilities for a more extensive output will 


the 


the 


soon 


be at command, as witness following from the Erie 


‘Times:’”’ 

closed its initial year with an ex- 
an old and 
manufactured and sold 700 
finish mechanically as well 


The Shaw Piano ¢ has just 


cellent reco 


mpany 
success that would be creditable to 
The ce 
workmanship 


rdand witha 


ng establishe nstitution mcern has 
anos all of exquisite and fine 
4s Musicaily 

mpany has had in course of erection for 
and in another month the work (which 
planing mills on West 
Twelfth and Raspberry 
50x80 feet 


The new boilers, 


The new buildings which the co 
mpletion, 4 
at ¢ 


lone in the new building at 


some lime 
ha 
Fifth 


street 


are nearing « 


been hitherto done onstable Brothers’ 


treet) will be 
Phe bui rhe engine 


which 


ling 6 a three story structure, 


room is Wad feet and isa one story structure 


were manufactured by the Erie City lron Works, are being set up; they 
are 80 horse power, and the same company is building the engine for the 
works, The dry room, which is separate from the main building, is 16x75 
feet, and is one of the largest in the city 

The Shaw piano people have a lease of the building on Peach street for 
another year, and at the expiration of the lease they will have built an- 


other structure at Raspberry street for the finishing work and salesrooms, 
yntracted for as yet, but will be shortly. 


adaptability to the wants of the 


The new building has not been cx 


It will be a model in construction and 
busines 

Dealers who want an attractive piano, pushed by ener- 
getic piano men who believe in their goods and are entitled 
to believe in them, should at once make arrangements with 
these Shaw people of Erie. 


Try them ; if you don’t your competitor will. 


Lowell Mason Celebration. 
UST a Lowell Mason, the dis- 


tinguished musical composer, was born at the little 
of Medfield, and to-day the place of 


century ago 


New 
his birth paid due tribute to its illustrious son. 
gathering which might delight the heart of the famous old 
man himself, where the children played an active part and 


England village 
It was a 


his own verses, and men whom he was associated with 
life 

exercises were conducted under the auspices of the 
committee of the Medfield Historical Society in 
Chenery Hall: Joseph A. Allen, William 8, Tilden, the Rev. 
W. W. Ilayard, Albert A. Lowell and J, B. Hale. 

rhe program opened with a selection by an orchestra 
composed of local talent under the leadership of Prof. W. 

Tilden, after which the Rev. N. T. Dyer offered prayer. 
rhe president of the day, Mr. Joseph A. Allen, 
the society and town and gave a 
short history of the life of Lowell Maron. Prof. W. S. Til- 


sany 
in spoke his praises in glowing and eloquent terms, 
The 


following 


welcomed 


guests in behalf of the 


den was the next speaker. 

Tha children then sang ‘From Greenland’s Icy Moun. 
‘* Wildwood ‘*Murmur, Gentle 
On the sheets from which they sang each selection 


tains,"’ Flowers"? and 
Lyre,”’ 
was ascribed to Dr, Mason 
the 
soul stirring 
D, D., of Newton, 


who opened his remarks by 


But a surprise was in store for 
had the sweet notes of the last 
S. F. Smith, 
was introduced, 


audience, for scarcely 


piece died away when the Rev. 
the author of ** America,’ 
saying that the singing of that 
train of thought within him, 
“My 
said Doctor Smith, 
from whence it sprung. 


verse awakened a new 
name has 
**but 

Dr. 
This recalls to me the manner in 
which | wrote the While a student at 
the Andover Theological Seminary I was examining a music 
book used in Germany which Dr, Mason had secured, and 
from which he got some ideas. I was much pleased with 
the patriotic sentiment displayed, and being in the mood, 
desk and dashed off in less than half an hour 
ses. I did not then know that the air was that of 
the The 


words were the thoughts which came unrestrained to my 


because he was the writer of the words. 


never been connected with it,”’ 


nevertheless I am the source 


Mason wrote the music. 


hymn ‘ America,’ 


went to my 


those ver 
’ that Ihave since found out, 


‘God Save King : 


mind, and the piece of scrap paper on which it was written 
now reposes in my portfolio at home. I never then 
thought thatthe hymn would become noted and never 


dreamed of hearing it anywhere but near my own home, 
A month after it was written Dr. Mason got hold of it, and 
I heard nothing more or even thought of the hymn until 
the following Fourth of July, when heard it sung at the 
Park Street Church. Since then! have heard it in numberless 





languages in London, Paris, Naples, Rome, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, Ceylon, Ran- 
goon, on the topmost peaks of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
caves of the earth—in fact over this entire world.’’ 

Mr. Henry Lowell Mason of Boston, grandson of Dr. Mason 
(a member of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company) 
spoke briefly and extended the hearty thanks of his family 
and relatives to the people of Medfield. 

The Rev. H. J. Patrick, of Newton, spoke upon the relig- 
ious character of Dr. Mason's work. ‘‘ He was so intent on 
whatever he did,”’ said Mr. Patrick, ‘*that when he started 
to play the piano he offered up a prayer for aid to make his 
piece worthy of God ; and thus he was successful.”’ 

The hymn “Hebron,” written in 1830, was sung by the chil- 
dren and audience, and also ‘‘ Laban,’’ written the same 
year. Principal N. T. Allen, of the Newton English High 
School, mentioned the very famous statement made by the 
composer that ‘all could be made to sing,’’ which, he said, 
Dr. Mason illustrated most perfectly by his new method. 
Mr. A, A. Lowell followed with an address upon the genius 
of the man. 

Every occupant of the hall joined in singing the closing 
hymn, ‘‘America,’’ after which the Rev. A. M. Crane pro- 
nounced the benediction.—Boston * Journal.” 


To Make Saxophones. 
PROMINENT manufacturer of brass 
band instruments,’’ said a musician the other day, 
‘* has decided to manufacture saxophones at Elkhart, Ind., 
and has asked me to superintend the works and to test the 
We bandmen are now enjoying our annual 
Let me introduce 


instruments. 
vacation, which will last until April 1. 
you to my instrument,”’ said the player, as he placed in the 
reporter's hands something that resembled-a huge Dutch 
pipe made of brass and provided with keys and a reed. 
**Saxophone players are much more common in the West 
than in the East, and there is a big demand forthem. My 
instrument, like nearly all instruments of its class, was 
made in Paris and cost over $150 here, including the duty. 
The factory has over 100 men employed in the manufacture 
of these instruments, and will be able to supply the entire 
demand in this country. I was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the ‘phones’ in Paris for many years, and can say 
that we can get upa better instrument here for $100 than 
We shall make our instruments of the 
My new 


can be imported. 
best quality of brass and coat them with silver. 
solo instrument, which is being made at the factory, will 
be heavily plated with gold. I shall kiss its lips in a few 
days.”’ 

This is taken from the * Tribune,” but that paper 
can be assured that the man who made such state- 
ments as the above is known as an incorrigible pre- 
varicator. Saxophones have been made here without 
his aid. 


A 


famous in the trade as a most ardent pursuer of the coin 
of the republic. It is his daily custom to visit his factory 
in the morning to see how matters are progressing before 
going to his warerooms, and it is his particular pleasure to 
attend to matters of small detail. The story runs that as 
he entered one morning the shipping clerk was just dis- 
patching an unpacked piano, when the following conver 


Creat Scott! 
GOOD story has been going the rounds 
concerning a piano manufacturer who has become 


sation took place 

Mr. X.—Hold on, what’s that, where’s it going ? 

Clerk—Pfano we’ve been repairing, sir, just going home. 

Mr. X.—What’s been done to it ? 

Clerk—It’s been action regulated, tone regulated, tuned 
and polished, sir. 

Mr. X.—How much did you charge for it? 

Clerk—Forty dollars, sir. 

Mr. X.—That’s all right—who’s it going to? 

Clerk (reading from ticket)—Mr. Isaac J. Oppenheim, 
number 

Mr. X. (interrupting) —What—what—Oppenheim, of East 
Sixty-fifth street? 

Clerk—Yes, sir. 

Mr. X.—Great Scott ! why didn’t you tell me—why didn’t 
you tell me? Why, he’sa personal friend of mine, and I 
could have charged him twice as much. 








Bradbury Pianos in the West. 
Cuicaco, December 31, 1891. 
My Dear Mr, Smith: 

EFORE you fill the order you received frem 
B the Washington branch for 50 pianos won’t you try 
and divide up with the Chicago branch, as I need from 50 
to 75 at the Chicago branch, or we can do no business. 
Our storehouse is empty, and our warerooms nearly 
We have only 7 Bradburys in stock—2 in oak, 1 
in walnut, and only 3 No. 9 Bradburys—and orders 
on the books for them. We must have some stock at once. 
I have had to bring some in that were on consignment just 


so. 





We are also nearly out of Hennings, and 
I will send 


to help us out. 
can use any other new pianos you can send us 
you another thousand dollars this week. 
Wishing you a very happy new year, 
I am, very truly yours, 
J: M. HAWXHURST. 


The Freidenrich Piano Mute. 

T is only in rare instances that we can record 

the rapid growth of a new business in so short a time 

as that of the Freidenrich Piano Mute Company. The 

patent of the Freidenrich adjustable piano mute bears date 

of September 22, 1891, and about that time they opened 

offices at 12 East Fifteenth street, mainly for the purpose of 

doing a city canvassing business. So well have they suc- 

ceeded in selling the mutes at retail that a demand has 
been created. 

Being so easily adjusted to any upright piano (in five 
minutes), and so highly indorsed by the most prominent 
musicians and artists, who have in most instances pur- 
chased them for their own use, and being the means of 
saving the wear of the instrument to an inestimable extent, 
it did not take long to attract to the mute the attention of 
those who play and practice on the piano. 

The fact that a number of piano manufacturers have 
muting attachments in their instruments has naturally 





awakened an interest in the Freidenrich mute on the part of 
the live dealers, who are always on the alert to take hold 
of something new and of merit. 

The competition created by attachments in pianos has 
been a great assistance to the Freidenrich mute, for now 
any make of piano can be supplied. We give the names of 
dealers who are handling the mute: 





J. H. Hickock... ‘ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
ee, A ae .. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Renae Gant. Saw cks tected o Yacdavdecs ta cteootdeccdate Syracuse, N, Y. 
H. L. Huntington.. ....+. Yonkers, N, Y. 
G. B. Miller .. Rochester, N. Y. 
CRB. TIO ccs > cnep ae ree = —l 
SE 22 BiG oe soba kbwass weatwndasddddestudecdaedd Buffalo, N. Y. 
> en Oe IDs cc y'eneioetetee . Ckbinaawias) Seaane Utica, N.Y. 

. P. Inslee de abides: wbihtes tecskies Kenwood, N. Y. 
) 0 ows a depa ceudseskeetetkKon .. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anderson & Co .. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
pT PT, Ce CEE LE re ry Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mason & Hamlin New York, N. Y. 
BD, Sieamer Comey 4... 2 .kccies .cccovesescccsosebaes New York, N. Y. 
Schubert Piano Compasy . acddexcdiiewsds sseeecess- New York, N. Y. 
(Estey Piano Company), Simpson & Proddow pobnvasseds New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y 
Baltimore 


Kraukauer Brothers 
Wa. A. Pond & Co one 
> ee eee ree 


De ai seins ie hthha wes i \Qhhenes digbha bam 0066s deeds Cumberland 
i, COMP inis esc s..esteuses vdieo « shane , Seattle, Wash. 
BOB. DGG. vic ccescovsscccveecceveces .. Washington, D, C- 


Hartford 

New Haven 

.. Bridgeport 

.. «Providence 
Newark, N. J. 

.. Altoona, Pa, 

.. Greensburg, Pa. 
‘ ..Franklin, Pa. 
.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
.Philadelpbia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fort Smith 
: Omaha 
; -. Detroit, Mich 


Gallup & Metzger 
Loomis’s Sons 
James Baker.... 
Cory Brothers 
E, L. Higgins 
Path Vetter, ccceses ccsccene 
Israel Glunt...... 
Se PN, Shona Sumeene o0dcekdes day ‘ccapene 
EE TO = ee 

Wm. D. Dutton....... 
James D. Ramsdell........... 
Moeller & Hoene...... 2... ssssees ss 
ees UOUNIIN aa CUS > 0600 dee nsasega: eee ; 
Max Meyer Brothers Company ... 
ed. BERWMORNOTOEI ccciniss cocccscese 6 sve 





GR, EE. abc dbcccgrcccccccvecscccepeusbedse bees ..Great Bend, Kan, 
Harry Prendeville........ sseseeeeeee Worcester, Mass, 
Wa. J. Lefavour.......0 ssceeee poate «+++. Salem, Mass. 
TA BRS TROBE 6.00 vv ceccccctecscescotnsctece Sbace Springfield, Mass. 
SE ND ee oe eee errr Boston, Mass. 
MO. cet cdswaaevesécvsacdsceasaessvansaee Seen Wheeling, Va. 


«64 Peas Charleston, S,. C. 
Petersburg, Va. 


Henry Siegling.......... 
T. S. Beckwith & Co, 
John Schwab. ..ccosscore. Deas 
Phillip Werlein.... 2.00000 cseers 
A. B, Campbell............... ; 

J. W. Burke & Co 
Ludden & Bates .. 
A. 4.53:0:653.44 3 bee endbons Geese whn dd VeWwesgn oop Ses 


....+«.New Orleans, La. 
Sueevaen New Orleans, La. 
Jacksonville, Fila. 
43 .Macon, Ga. 
sede « Gebds weedebetens Savannah, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga, 





T. Harry Oats & Od. 0 sda ccghasse tebe dv vhshassdiegs.c telat Augusta, Ga, 
Lange & I a a aay ca bsed Burlington, Ia, 
The B. Dreher Sons Company.............. .. Cleveland, Ohio 
CR eiaed ee reree eres pexverevecerieversisecesves Marietta, Ohio 
Ri Ts INS aa ins e805 0sdrea eves . Norwalk, Ohio 
Ce, Be vesececes ginec etevvctuvecoessecertecs eccuse Dayton, Ohio 


The B. Wurlitzer Company. . .. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Many of these have secured the agenc y; ‘and have used 


the mute as a means of increasing their piano trade, as the 
public is easily attracted by it. 


Messrs. DECKER BROTHERS, Piano Manufacturers, 
beg to announce that they have concluded arrangements 
for the manufacture and sale of the New Keynoarp invented 
by Mr. Paul von Janké, and are prepared to furnish the 
same to the general public and the trade. Prices for the 
keyboard, and for pianos with the same attached or with a 
combination of the old and new keyboards, will be furnished 
on application. Address Decker Brothers, No. 33 Union 
square, West, New York. 

WANTED !—Frank Moran, for grand larceny. Is 19 
years of age, about § feet 7 inches in height, weight about 
130 pounds, brown hair, gray eyes, wears eye glasses, com- 
plexion sallow, ag piano some, is quiet and unassuming 
in manner, fairly well educated ; claims to have come from 
Boston, Mass. Taleowation can be sent to Captain Martin 
Short, Fifth Precinct, Brooklyn, N. Y., or to Jacob Brothers’ 
piano warerooms, 195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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STRICT ADHERENCE 10 First hire IN THE PRODUCTION OF OUR PIANOS, 


SHAW PLANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
FACTORIES. ERIE. PA. 
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Incorporated. 


The Phillips & Crew Company, Atlanta—$80,000 
Capital Paid In. 


EORGIA, Fulton County.—To the Superior 

Court of said county: The petition of Harvey T. Phil- 
B. Crew, Robert B. Toy, Gilbert Smith, 
Crew and H. T, Phillips, Jr., respectfully show- 


they desire for themselves, their associates, suc | 


imin 





lips, Benj 
Roberta 5 
eth that 

cessors and assigns to be incorporated as a body politic and 


under the name of 
Tue Purses & Crew Company, 


and that by such name they may sue and be sued, transact 


corporate 


hereinafter prayed, have and use a common 
and 


pusines as 


contract and be contracted with, borrow money 


se il 
create such evidences of debt as said corporation may de 
sire, and secure the same by mortgages, deeds of trust or 
other securities upon its property and franchises or any part 
thereof as to said corporation may seem advisable ; and 
may have and exercise all such other powers as are spec ified 
in the Code of Georgia as common to corporations, and 
such others as may be necessary or expedient to carry out 
the purpose 


The objects of said company and the 


of this incorporation. 


business they 


propose conduct are buying, selling, owning, manu- 


to 


facturing and dealing in pianos, organs and musical 


book music, 
other 


and 
and all 
found or kept by first- 
of instru- 


including in said business the publishing 


instruments of every character, sheet 


musical supplies and furniture, such 


things as are or may usually be 


class dealers and manufacturers musical 
ments and music, 
of musical works and owning and controlling the copy- 
rights thereof 

rhe capital to be employed, to be fully paid in, is $8o,- 
Your petitioners pray authority to increase the same, 


The principal office and place 


000 
if they desire, to $200,000, 
of doing business will be in Atlanta, Ga., but petitioners 
desire the right to establish branch oftices and places of 
business at such other places as said corporation may wish, 

The period of said incorporation shall be twenty years, 
with the privilege of renewal as provided by law. 

Petitioners pray that this petition may be filed and re- 
corded as by law provided, and when the same has been 
published as prescribed by the statute that an order may 
be passed incorporating petitioners under the name and 
style and for the purposes and with the powers above 
specified, and petitioners will ever pray. 

Catnoun, Kine & SPALDING, 
Petitioners’ Attorneys. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the 
original petition for incorporation of H. T. Phillips ef a/., as 

This 30th day of December, 
G. H. TANNER, 


appears on file in this office. 
rSor. 
Clerk Superior Court, Fulton County, Ga. 
Subscribers. 

1, Subscribers who do not give express notice 
to the contrary are considered wishing to continue their 
subscription, 

2. If the of 
periodicals the publishers may continue to send them until 


subscribers order discontinuance their 
all arrears are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their periodi- 
cals from the office to which they are directed they are 
held responsible until they have settled their bills and 
ordered them discontinued. 

4. If subscribers move to other places without informing 
publishers and the papers are sent to former direction they 
are held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a news- 
paper from the office or removing and leaving them un- 
called for is prima facie evidence of intentional fraud. 

6. Any person receiving a newspaper and making use of 
it, whether he ordered it or not, is held to be a subscriber. 

7. If subscribers pay in advance they are bound to give 








notice to publishers at the end of their time if they do not 
wish to continue the paper ; otherwise the publisher is au- 
thorized to send it on, and then subscribers will be respon- 
sible until an express notice, with payment of all arrears, is 


| sent to the publisher. 


High and Low Pitch. 
N discussing the question of pitch the London 
‘*Figaro’’ recently remarked: ‘‘ Mrs. Patti always 
takes on atour two Steinway pianos, one tuned to the high 
and the other to the low pitch, and, according to Messrs. 
Steinway, she uses each indiscriminately. A few days after 
the pitch was altered at Covent Garden, in 1878, some of 
the musical critics happening to be discussing the pitch 
question during a performance of ‘Il Barbiere,’ but the 
ideas of those who had congratulated the elder Gye upon 
the change of pitch were rudely shocked when Mrs. Patti 
started ‘ Una voce poco fa’ half a tone higher than usual, 
thereby singing at a higher pitch even than the Philhar- 


monic.’”’ 


Fires. 





Savannah. 
HE Davis Music Company’s store in the 
Schwarz Building, at Bull and York streets, had a 
narrow escape from being burned last night. 

About 6:30 o’clock passess on Bull street saw the reflec- 
tion of a blaze through the windows of the fourth story, and 
immediately afterward smoke began to pour out from un- 
der the A cry of fire was raised and a telephone 
message was sent to headquarters from Hanley’s paint 


roof. 


establishment. 

When the firemen reached the scene, which was in un- 
usually fast time, the entire top floor was illuminated and 
the blaze was showing itself through the cupola. An 
alarm was turned in from Box 18, at Bull and South Broad 
streets, which was followed almost immediately by an alarm 
from Box 13, at Broughton and Whitaker streets, calling out 
the entire department. 

Foreman Murphy, of the chemical engine, was first in 
the building with his hose and he did excellent service. 
When he reached the floor where the fire was burning, the 
flames had caught the ceiling and were making rapid prog- 
ress. A few charges of the chemical stopped the ceiling 
fire and then Foreman Murphy and his assistants got the 
balance under control, extinguishing it entirely in 10 min- 
utes without the aid of any engine stream besides that of 
the chemical. 

The fire started in a large box of trash at the head of the 
stairs of the fourth story among a lot of boxed organs, di- 
rectly underneath the cupolaentrance. The damage tothe 
stock will not exceed $1,000, and $50 will cover the damage 
to the building. The company’s stock is covered by insur- 
ance with Rowland & Myers. Major Schwarz carries $30, - 
000, on the building with John Sullivan & Co. and J. N. 
Johnson & Co. 

The early discovery of the fire and the prompt and effec- 
tive work of the firemen are all that saved it. The de- 
partment certainly deserves credit for the manner in which 
the fire was handled, and the chemical engine and cerial 
ladder never before showed up to better advantage. 

The origin of the fire is unknown, the only theory to be 
advanced being that someone accidentally dropped a lighted 
cigarette or cigar into a box cf waste paper.—Savannah 
‘* News.”’ 

Grand Rapids. 

Fire started in the fourth floor of the Judd Block, on 
Canal street, occupied by Julius A. J. Friedrich, yesterday 
afternoon about 2 o'clock. Before it could be subdued the 
flames and water had caused a loss estimated at $10,000. 

In the morning about 11 o’clock the Star Clothing Com- 
pany burned rubbish in the basement, which set the 
Two firemen were called in, but said 
The same chimney is used by both 


chimney on fire. 
there was no danger. 





stores, which are adjoining. On account of a defective flue 
the wood work on the fourth floor was ignited. On this 
floor were stored all the small instruments, both wind and 
string. The entire stock was destroyed. On the floor be- 
low a large number of pianos were stored, with which the 
water played havoc. The worth of everything in the build- 
ing is valued at $65,000. Many of the pianos and other 
goods on the first and second floors were water soaked. In 
getting at the flames the department experienced consider- 
able difficulty because of the fact that there were so many 
partitions which it was necessary to cut away. The 
chemicals used damaged the pianos more or less. The 
block was owned by the A. B. Judd estate, and the loss on 
it will probably reach $1,000 on which there is $3,000 
insurance. On Mr. Friedrich’s stock there is an insurance 
of $21,000.—Grand Rapids ‘ Herald.”’ 








Certainly. 
AtTiesoro, Mass., January 8, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
OU may discontinue our “ Want” advertise- 
ment, as we have received abundant replies to it, 
clearly showing that THz MusicaL Courier is a success in 
this line of advertisement as well as in its other features. 


Yours, J. A, THaver & Co. 








White-Smith Dissolved. 


To Whom it May Concern: 

OTICE is hereby given that the partnership 
N heretofore existing between Charles A. White, Daniel 
L. White, William F. Smith and W. Frank Smith, under 
the firm name of the White-Smith Music Publishing Com- 
pany, is dissolved ; that the interests of the late William 
F. Smith and of W. Frank Smith have been acquired by 
the undersigned, who will hereafter carry on the business 
CHARLES A. WHITE, 
DANIEL L. WHITE 


under the old firm name. 


Bosron, January 1, 1892. 


An Excellent Recommendation, 
HAPLAIN McCABE, whose name and fame 
are known in nearly every family home from the 
rock ribbed coast of Maine to the golden strands of Cali- 
fornia, pays the following just tribute to the McCammon 
Piano Company : 
New York, January 4, 1892. 
The McCammon Piano Works have been removed to the 
thriving city of Oneonta, N. Y. The Methodist congrega- 
tion of that place has purchased one of the new style ““C”’ 
for the Sabbath school. We used it frequently during our 
missionary convention. I can most heartily commend 
this instrument as in every way worthy of the many 
encomiums it has received. I notice that its ‘singing 
quality ’’ especially fitted it for the concert, lecture room, 
Sabbath school and home circle. No doubt the people of 
Central and Southern New York will find in the McCammon 
piano a successful competitor of the Steinway, Weber and 
Knabe. C. C. McCane,—Ex. 


Wy “RreD- First-class tuner and repairer by a large music house in 
Virginia. Good salary to reliable man, Apply at or address 237 


East Twenty-third street, New York. 

\ “ANTED—To correspond with a music house in some thriving city 
that is in need of an experienced man in all branches of the music 

trade, who will put some money in the business when satisfied with the 


location, &c. Address ‘J. M. Business,” care this office. 


ANTED~—A large Western concern intending manufacture 

pianos desires to correspond with parties having a plant in running 

order, with the idea of purchasing scale, patterns, patents, &c. Must be a 

piano of medium grade. The name is not required. Address ‘* Western,” 
care of Tue Musicat Courier. 


ANTED —A gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the piano 
manufacturing business, in which he has been engaged in various 
capacities during about 20 years; one who knows the whole retail and 
jobbing trade of the Union, having traveled extensively in piano in- 
terests ; one who isalso a double entry bookkeeper and correspondent, 
and who understands how a piano business and factory should be con- 
ducted, wantsa place, Address ‘* Confident,’’ care of this paper. 


to 





J. RAYNER, - 


MATIOGCANYWY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Piano and Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT! 





RASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R, 


NEW YORK. 


FULTON 





FORT CEE, 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


NEW JERSEY. 





and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 





296 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE, 
ODERATE PRICE. 





HERSCHEL FENTON, 


—— DEALER IN —— 


Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, Xc., 
No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
(ar OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED REPAIRED, &e. aA 
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STRICH & ZEIDLE 


° PIANOS, « 


Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 


R, 





Established 1834 
THE NAME THE GUARANTEE 


ATHUSHEK & (ON 


ame We want 
you to vemembe? when 
VZORUMAE- Koh Gr- Me oko ke MEE PAI Bale 


is the’ 


FA(TORY. 
344 & 340 East 23d Street. NEW YORK 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., Kew York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Barth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapptoached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cottr~-Mezzim, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,0o¢ Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO 8B» CLARINET. 





Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Correspondence Solicitea 
s. A. 


Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 
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& CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





WASLE 


175 &177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


niw'vone. __ AGTIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An. Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘** Harp Stops,’ “ Soft Stops,’ 
‘*Piano Mufflers,” ** Bell Stops,” ‘* Piano Dampers" and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm, H. Sher 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others. 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO., 


12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y 











(Formerly Albany, N, Y.) 








** Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” 
CHESTERFIELD, 


On this 
wise principle 


503 W. 2ist St., 


is made the New York. 


admirable 


CORNETT 

















Where 
Do You Find knows the Music Publishing House of 
CARL SIMON, Music Dealer to the Court, 
Berlin, S. W. Germany. 
the best 
Markgrafenstr, 21. Desiete all over Europe, 
Selection of There you can find more than 700 works published 
fortheorgan Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
Music a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 
for the Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz Pinitz (harp), Aug. Rein- Ask for GRATIS cata 


Philipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret 


hard (organ), 
Schytte, Joseph 


(violin), X. and Ph. Schar wenka, L, 
Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. 


logue and cheapest con 
ditions for export. 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


IS MADE BY THE 


| GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cabinet Organ? 





Scientific American | 
Agency for 








WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE, 


S.D. GOODWIN 


(Successor to H. J. GOODWIN) 
Manufacturer of 


PIANO SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER, 


First Quality Cherry and Maple Veneers. 
COLTON, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
A. M. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S | 


‘Brass Instruments | 


cy 
con ml MARKS 
Desi Sn b MARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS, eto. 


For jnforesation d free Handbook write to 
MU BROADWAY, New Yor«. 
oldest urea for securing patents in America. 

ery t taken out by us is brought before 
ihe ‘pu lic by 8 notice given free of charge in the 


> sientitic a 


langet @ circulation of any scientific paper in the 
wor vendidl ithustested, % inte Uigent 


man ma. d be without A 
ear; $1.50 six months, Address M NN 


TBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 


STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


CLYDE, | 
OHIO. 











Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE ONLY 
| PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 


1489 and 1491 Niagara 8t., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
25 Union Square, New York, 


FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO. | Catalogue on Application. 


W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 


1.< 24 
92° olree': 
c ce Q 


l Y ) 
JE WD TORK 


NORRIS & FLETCHER, 


FINE TONE 


‘PI ANOS. 


Creat Durability. 


Pleasing to dealer and purchas 
lustrated ( atalogue 


Factory aND WARKROOY 


| 2251 to 2261 Washington st, BOSTON, 
AGENTS WANTED 








r Send fo 





——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


RELIABLE 


— TH E— 


TABER 


ORGAN, 


Manufactured by the 


LIVE, 











E. D. SEABURY, 


COVERER OF 


- Phan Hammers, 
*| 862 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. Taber Organ Co. 


N. B.—Moldings, including boring and 
| wiring, furnished if desired. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other orgap 





in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St., New York. 








L@ ESTABLISHED 1857.3 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright E*TLAATAIOSs. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ey” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


PAOTORY ; 91 and @3 EB. Indiana Street; WAKEROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
OBMITrOAGO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturer's 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Crand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Nos, 63 AND 65 NORTH CLARK S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LLALEOL LLL 








scale, made only for the best retail trade 
whole world. Pianos se 


In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in the 
nsible parties. Recommendations from 
on application, 


Unique 
nt on trial to respx 
the best musical authorities 















tori er 


| washington , 




















CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 

















“BEST IN THE WORLD.” 








THE WASHBURN 


GUITAR, 
MANDOLIN 
AND ZITHER. 


ARE UNEQUALED IN TONE AND CONSTRUCTION. 






am Se=--=- 


S—— 
= = ==—- = 


FACTORY: 
’ AG RANDOLPH ST. & OGDEN AVE. 
aw A WAREROOMS: 


STATE & MONROE STS. 
CHICAGO. 











S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools > Scarfs. 





Office and Salesroo 
21,23 & 25 PL YMOUTH. P LACE, 


Factory : 243-251 N. Wells St, 


{ CHICAGO. 








THE POPULAR 


Bush & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices, 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave, 


Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 





THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO., 


WHoOLkSALE AGENTS FOR THE 
Mathushek and Newby & Evans Pianos, 
Clough & Warren Organs. 

Music PusiisHers AND Musica MercHanpisy, 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


* 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 


CELICASO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 











15to 21 N. Clinton St., Chicago, lil 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS  ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sisxtteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
~NEW + YORK. + 








LUDWIG & oo. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT *" msgsre= € 





102-704East 148th Street. 


NEW YORK. 
CORNISH c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 








WASHINCTON, N. J. 





AE ESTABLISHED. 1855__ 





" ea “GRAND, SQUARE UPRIGHT 
=f N Nar PIANO FORTE ACTION, 3) 





NC f 131 to 187 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 





~ Cambridgepor': | IMass: 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT. THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. - 








POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
Mi. SCHLEISSNER, Art Kffects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


PROPRIETOR OF THE “ ; ‘ J - 
-arfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 


se ° 
PHENIX NOVELTY C0.,:¢-" 
*9 0 Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 


402 Broadway, New York. strument Bags a specialty. 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 








ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, s. o. soevicker sons, 


East 42d Street. 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 


Tre COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 











NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 
, WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Sole een and Ceca 7 { = 26 Warren St., New York. 








| WSMHITE 
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ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHISE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 

















MANUFACTORY 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1171 Broadway. 
be the Manufeciery. 


Address all Hew York communicsions 
Brooklyn. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
210 State Street. 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





Brapevry Music Ha 
/ 1290 & 292 Fulton 8t., 


WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price te the Trade Furnished on 
A pblication. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKRE- 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


Me iy 





pea ee 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BELLAK. 
1129 Chestnut Street 


H.R, KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 
Row and Violin jjaker, 


Importer and Dealer in 


#? Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
C" iy FRENCH,CERMAN AND 
ENCLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


A Large Assortment Always on Hand 














NW YORE. 


ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS 
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A Critic Criticised. 
¢*¥7NOWLEDGE,” says Boswell, “is of two 

K kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we 
know where we can find information upon it.”’ ; 


It would seem to us that for anyone intending to write 


upon, criticise, explain or illustrate any special subject, a 


book, or a thing, the great prerequisite would be to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the matter to be treated and 
keeping silent until do. Of late years we have been 
growing more sensational in our habits and customs, and 


Get fresh items to- 


you 


this appears to be no longer necessary. 
lay, new and startling, even if you have to retract or ex- 
plain to-morrow, seems to be the rule. They approach 
nearly everything with a preconceived opinion, and if by 
hance they stumble against a fact that stands dead in its 
way they simply conceal and ignore the fact and go on. 
This 
endeavor to make up by many words and smart sayings for 
the more solid information they might procure and convey. 
Let some disaster, say in one of our electric systems, 
yocur 
forth his criticism and vituperation in a way that will cause 


Men of this class 


seems to have gradually developed a class who 


and immediately some blatant scribbler will launch 


an Edison to gasp with astonishment. 
instructed our generals in the conduct of the War of the 
They are at the front with advice and opinions 


in every great movement, and usually those least capable 


Rebellion. 


of advising have most to say. 
lo this class we presume belongs the author of an arti 
cle lately published in a weekly paper, which Tue Musical 


Cougier has given the honor of a larger audience. Con- 
fessedly without knowledge of the instrument he attacks 
(for any other construction would make him guilty of 


willful misrepresentation, with intent to deceive his read- 
ers), yet he launches against the Holian and Symphony his 
venomous sarcasm and untruthful innuendoes, as well as 
at Mr 
meritorious invention, 

Who is he that dares set up his opinion against that of 
the man of all others in this city best qualified to judge in 


Seid! for his mild approval of it as a useful and 


this matter ? 
and facile use of such elegant comparatives, he probably 
receives his daily pabulum of music in some saloon, where 


If we may reason from his choice selection 


beer is imbibed and sandwiches masticated to the accom- 
paniment of some German orchestrion. 

We have no fault to find with a good orchestrion. It has 
its uses, is a great deal better than no music, and to some 
extent educates the listeners to an appreciation of better 
music when they get it. But it is entirely a machine, 
playing the same piece (probably correctly as to score) 
once or a thousand times precisely alike ; in this respect 
differing utterly from the Aolian, ‘That instrument, when 
employed in giving voice to the thoughts, conceptions or 
dreams of composers who have been able to convey them 
to manuscript, is in no sense more mechanical than a 
piano, a pipe or reed organ played from the keyboard. 

When a Seidl or a Thomas interprets for us a theme from 
Wagner, do they change their music from the author’s 
written score? If they did it would no longer be Wag- 
ner. Their genius is shown in a masterly combination of 
changes in the tempo, with graduations from the soft 
breathings of a summer air to the whelming power of a 
tornado, rising and falling as the will of the great leaders 
indicate, but always within the scope of the author’s score. 

We believe no one interested in the Aolian or Symphony 
has ever dreamed of comparing them toa fine orchestra ; the 
grandest organ ever built cannot but suffer in any such 
comparison, and this at present is but a reed instrument, 
with the limited power and compass that all such instru- 
ments have. Butit has within it the power of giving every 
shade of time, from adagio to presto, and every gradation 
of sound, from softest piano to loudest forte, of which such 
instruments are capable, as the notes are being played cor- 
rectly free from each author’s score, so that expression 
waits on the wil! of the performer, and its quality on his 


skill and taste. 








If we may be permitted to compare small things with 
great, the performer on the AZolian is in some respects 
like the leader of an orchestra. If he has music in his soul 
he has the means of readily impressing it on his perfor- 
mance. Notwithstanding the sweeping assertions of our 
friend, the player will find full use for both his hands and 
his head; and the higher the quality of each the better 
will his performance be, for so little mechanical is this 
instrument that it is not possible for two separate perform- 
ers to play the same piece precisely alike. 

In view of what has already been said, the clumsy Shake- 
spearian comparison which our critic lugs in by the ears to 
make a point is by no means as apposite as the reply of the 
negro preacher in Virginia to the arguments of his scien. 
With a wave of | 





| 
| 
} 


tific opponents, nor half as conclusive. 
his hand, pointing east, ‘‘Didn’t I see de sun rise there; | 
didn’t I see him set there, and everything stood round 
here jes’ de same? Talk to me of de world turning over.”’ 
We see nothing curious in the fact he admits, that he 
was unable out of all the musicians in this great city to 
get more than one poor Levy to lend his name to his dia- | 
us this 


tribe, and even that not the great and only. To 
seems quite encouraging. Not from any selfish or inter- 
ested view, but as indicating a higher moral conscientious- 
ness jn the musical profession than our friend had been 
Probably eight out of every ten of the 
Eolian or 


led to expect. 
musicians in this city have 
Symphony played and like honest men shrank from having 


never heard the 


their names used in condemnation of an instrument they 
assure them we have 
the different 


had never examined. But we can 
had quite a number, the very highest in 
branches of the profession, who have visited us, possibly 
from curiosity, but evidently without much faith in the in- 
struments, and who have departed leaving with us enco- 
miums as well as written testimonials in praise of what had 
been accomplished. 

There seems to be an epidemic of cranks just at this 
time, but we sincerely hope the idiosyncrasy of our friend 
is not due to mental aberration. It is the holiday season, 
and the trouble may be caused by an over indulgence in 
plum pudding, inducing nightmare ; but none the less is it 
a terrible infliction on him. ’Tis true his story is some- 
what disjointed and inconsistent ; ‘‘ the dealers in musical 
instruments all declare that families and individuals who 
have invested in these instruments soon get tired of them 
and banish them to the distant and dusty corners of gar- 
rets and storage houses.’’ Of course this information 
ought to be reliable, as no music dealer in this city is per- 
mitted to sell one, although many have solicited the privi- 
lege. But banishment seems to give no hope of an abate- 
ment of the destruction arising from these deadly instru- 
ments. 

Worse than the simoon of the desert, more persistent 
than the bottle imp; for when the wind has done blowing 
the sand hills settle again to peace and their own peculiar 
beauty, and the imp’s deadly company affects one individ- 
ual only; but this terrible thing stops not until ‘the 
whole art of music, musicians, composers and piano teach- 
ers are dissolved and leave not a rack behind.”’ 

When a steam railroad was first mooted in England, in- 
numerable disasters to the land of many impossible kinds 
were predicted and the howl was great. The first ocean 
steamer encountered nearly as much opposition, and the 
celebrated Dr. Lardner demonstrated in scientific form 
that no vessel could be built to carry coal sufficient to pro- 
pel it across the Atlantic. Had either developed a tithe of 
the disasters prophesied for them they would long ago be 
remembered only as abandoned experiments. 

Science takes no backward step; that which has in it 
the elements of progress and utility will stay, and the 
benefits flowing from it never run in a restricted channel. 
This new creation is but an infant ; the period of growth 
and development is ahead. Already the highest members 
of the musical profession, who have examined and tested 
it, have signified their approval, we think, without a 
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single exception. Colleges of music are using it to teach 
the value of time and chord combinations, and we have no 
doubt the love of music which is everywhere will bring to 
our support the public, detractors notwithstanding. X. 


STYLE H. 


Smith & Barnes. 


HE newest catalogue of the Smith & Barnes 

Piano Company, Chicago, contains this cogent descrip- 
tion of their various styles, which is worthy of!perusal and 
consideration : 








We issue a revised edition of our new catalogue, showing our new Style 
H,and comprising five very desirable styles of upright pianos, all of 
which are studiously constructed and designed to meet current demands 
of the trade. An analysis of these five styles will show in consecutive 
order as many progressive steps in grade from our medium E to highest 
standard B. 

Style E hasa remarkably sympathetic and sweet quality of tone, strong 
in volume, easy action, and especially adapted for parlor use. Rosewood 


|; or mahogany finish and solid oak. 


Style F is new scale, tasty design, full iron finished plate, elastic touch, 
prompt response, rich, full and even tone throughout the entire scale, sus- 
taining quality, noble bass and ciear upper register. Rosewood, walnut 
or mahogany. 

Style H has our new scale, and isa new design of case with elaborate 
ornamentation, full iron and beautifully embellished plate, double rail and 
rocker action, fine quality of tone, easy action. Rosewood, walnut or 
mahogany. 

Style G is also new scale, full iron adorned plate, large and embel- 
lished case, pliable action, quick response, deep, resonant, singing quality 
of tone in lower and brilliant in upper register. Rosewood, walnut or 
mahogany. 

Style B.—Elegant design, large size case, new and perfect scale, 
full iron bronzed and decorated plate, rocker action, powerful tone, 
with pianissimo pedal, produce a sympathetic or velvety quality, and 
with fortissimo a brilliant effect; an instrument of rare merit for its 
musical and lasting qualities, 

A fair idea of the Style H may be gained from the fol. 
lowing detailed description, but the better way to learn ex- 
actly how it looks is to write for one of the catalogues and 
then—order. 

Triple veneered mahogany case in rosewood finish, new and original 
design, automatic music desk, ornamental front} carved pilasters, new and 
unique consoles, raised moldings on front and panels, continuous hinge 
on fall, compound wrestplank and posts, full iron plate with recess for 
tuning pins, admitting coils nearer to pin block ; two braces on plate in 
treble, three unisons, overstrung bass, double repeating rocker action, 
nickel plate 1 hammer rail, brackets, pedals and guards ; ivory keys. 

This style is furnished also in mahogany finish and walnut veneer. 

We furnish this style with any of the following, viz.: Full fret work, fret 
border with solid centre, fret border, with solid centre engraved, solid and 
ull engraved. 


Cet That Upright. 

e 300 cats can kill 300 rats in 300 days, 

how many cats will it take to kill 100 rats in 100 
days?”’ A fine toned upright piano will be given by the 
‘‘Queen’’ to the first person answering the above problem 
correctly ; an elegant gold watch for the second correct 
answer; a china dinner set for the third correct answer ; 
an elegant silk dress pattern for the fourth correct answer, 
and many other valuable prizes, all of which will be 
announced in the next issue of the ‘‘ Queen.’’ Valuable special 
prises will be given for the first correct answers received from 
each State. As the object of offering these prizes is to attract 
attention to our popular family magazine in the United 
States, each person answering must enclose six United 
States two cent stamps for sample number containing full 
particulars. By sending to-day you may secure a handsome prize. 
Ten dollars in gold will be paid for the best original 
problem to be published in a future number. Address, 
the ‘*Canadian Queen,” ‘‘C,’’ Toronto, Canada. 
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FACTORY OF 


BLACK PIANO ORNAMENTS, 





PRINZENSTR. SI. 


GCOTTSCHALE & Co., Successors to WEILE & Co., 


BERLIN S. (GERMANY). 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


=— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


some PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRKE. 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., setctmsot mms sane 0.7 


SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


&@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 

















FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL, 


(Established in 1849. 5 QOO MADE 


AND IN USE, 





Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


Prices Moderate and !LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAUB aru aN 
& CO. ») GERMANY, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Bullding), 
SOOMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 








HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. -:"=:2-""" 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. ¢ 


3; Kim- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


Instruments have be 7 eee public fo 
nea a “fifty years, and upon their excellence anes 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmans hip pana Durability. 





[uy 














Every Piano Futty Wa RPANTED FOR Five Ye 


WM. KNABE & co. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


817 Market Space, Washington, D.C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANOS 
a ; o 
Various Grades and Styles. 
Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


FACTORY: 


R. 136th St. and Sonthern Boulevard | f 


NEw TORE. 























CLARENCE Brooks & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 












em 


WARES, 


my WAL ROTLFING& SONS 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF - 


f [ae vo. e % . 
ae GARD 4 eae 
Wi hows AVERT D3 





‘ Foreign Musie, 


Edition “Peters,” “ Andre" and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 





Boston, Mass. 





ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTION S, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


he wer se yay 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge, 
Formerly Foret of Steinway ¢ yns’ A n Devartmeat 
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nie 00 MOM VE AAR TIN GUITARS mau 








For the 
enjoy a world-wide re 

Madame De GON], Mr. 

Mr, J. P. COUPA. Mr. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public 
States, but also in Europe. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tz" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@3 








WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 
is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by-all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 
putation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S, De LA COVA, 


Mr, N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square i and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFPALD, X.Y. 


SMITH AIGAN 


oan & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 








ELIGELS GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


or THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avonne, 
NEW YORK. 





Betwoen eed and e394 Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


408, 404, 406 & 408 Bast 30th &., New York, 








Kipacn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
admitted to be the i... st Celebrated In- 


oteed for Five Years, 
raished « on application, 





An 

stru heey og e. G 

a ae pon ated Catalogu 2 te 
Prices re able, Terns tav ora 





Warerooms, 3 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York, 








IN 
ality of To 
cy of To ch, 
And Every Quality Requ in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


THE JOHN. CHURCH ‘co., 
al Facto ad - CINCINNATI, °o 


i P GARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


UNEXCELLE 
Power and finging Qu 





THE HIGHEST GRADE 


REED ORGANS. 


Bend for Oatalogue and Outs of Two New 
and Taking nas 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (49 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


ivory and Composition 


Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Com plete, 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
zaeseExX CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
IvoRyYTown, COomnNwnN. 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church aud Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


== Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO, === 


MANUFACTURER OF 


" UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NE VV YoRkEZz. 








ROBT:MWEBB: 


1352 oa G & AND a 0 ¥. 


wn 





pal 


ELT Pnso (OY CO 








W, H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A.S, WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas. 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut #Saured VYeneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City, 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORK. 
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Reliabie Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
\ which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

e Grade Instruments. 


Se Cc. A. AHLSTROM, 














= MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y¥. 
FERN EST GAB LER & BROTH ER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING ; GEORGE STECK & 60 
ARTISTS SAY: | 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 4 
MS : 


BSSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 











oa Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 
quality of tone which they possess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 
JARDINE comer IOAAG 1 COLE & SON, THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: ’ Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 


fe Bala Eh FAN CY Woo DS. JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


Y. 3 Fifth Avenue Pres. 
oh. N. ; Brooklyn Taber- 


Phlsgcina,'s: ‘ray Ch | §85 and 487 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


San Francisco, “a: Christ Ch., 


Been Se tad at, ries NEW YORE. R vi R 
) ISTULTZ & BAUER, ~...: ENT & CO. 
5 Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 














— MANUFACTURERS OF — Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRIGHTS oan be taken apart and put 
Upright and Square together In from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES, Speolally adapted for emall 
houses and flats. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 





| xr A. ITO SS. famous in the trade. Send for desoription and cataloaue. 
‘ 767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS 4° MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 















Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, mubnes -— 
and Fleece rere 
Covers, 
- Wareroom 
CG. CHEV REL, Stools. 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. "ie F. K RA oa M EE RR & CO “9 


1 kinds for Pi ao Fretwork Wood Panels. 
Marquetry of all kinds or anos an rgans. Fretwor od Pan 107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. Factories, STEINWAY, LoNG ISLAND CITY. Adjcining Steinway Hall, 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND &% UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 








Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 




































Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. wget, 
ee pong aaa a Violin Makers and Repairers. 
T WOO Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &. 
PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS p ’ ped sill ae cate ag 





oF RYERY DESCRIETION, JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO,, 16 Cooper lustitnte, New York. 


204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Daniets & Co.), NEW YORK. 


E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO., ocr 
Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and Square z Upright Pianofortes. 


Hinish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 
FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEIN WAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 





We are tuning some of our Organs to 
the International Pitch A 435, and hope in 


; due time that we shall be able to burn our 
bridges behind us. In the meanwhile the 
a following shop order will be of interest to 


our agents: 











Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. Brattleboro, Vt., Dec. 1, 1891. 







SPECIAL ORDER. 


FEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, An inventory of all Organs and Reeds 


Nos. 107, 109 & 11 1 East Fourteenth Street. will be taken and reported to the office of 

the Superintendent, with a view of changing 

CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, Seal a al ell ateti ar eeiiemialeee 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


will report the date at which such change 
BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK can be carried into effect. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 

















ESTEY ORGAN CO. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 












Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


at Astoria, Long 
































P i= Points Pertinent to Pianos. 

& S ee The title of C. C. BRIGGS & CO/S latest publication—a neat little book, full 
of interest to those in quest of pianos or dealers anxious about securing the right 
kind of instrument for their trade. 














C.C. BRIGGS & C0., eran tDeoUEers SF e, 5h 7 Appleton St, Boston, Mase 


New York Agents: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 












FELT oat SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


5 


= ADOLGE Pat, 





SEND aoe ‘ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 138th Street, NEW YORK. - 


New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 


CONOVER js WS & Ct 
PIANOS, 22° 


STARR PIANO, 
.. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 
LOCKWOOD ‘PRESS, 126 ont 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 






































